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One of the top cars of our four adventurous adults happy, 


time is now available a push button AM/FM stereo 
without a top. — with cassette, fully reclining 
The new VW___ front bucket seats, even a quartz 
Rabbit clock should anyone ever care 


Convertible. — what time it is. All standard on 
So now, the _ the Rabbit Convertible. What's 
free spirit of top-down driving also attractive about this top- 
is combined with the good down Rabbit is what happens 
sense of owning a Volkswagen. inside when the top is up. It's 
And while a tank of regular warm and snug thanks to the 
gas lasts and lasts, you dont — multi-layered, drattproot top. 
sacrifice performance for The integrated padded roll bar, 
economy. aside from providing satety, 
A 1.6 litre engine powers — ensures a smooth, tight fit for 
the Rabbit Convertible from 0 to. the top. | 
80 km/h in a mere 9.2 seconds. One more thing. The top | 
So when you want the wind in goes up as easily as it comes 
your hair, you get the wind in down. The place fo tind out all 








your hair. And, that's not all about the new Rabbit Convert- | 
you get. Because what's ible is, of course, your | 
standard equipment on the Volkswagen Dealer. Pick a 
Rabbit Convertible is far from sunny day and take a test drive. 
ordinary. You Il quickly find out what we THE 





There's a 5-speed manual =mean 
transmission, sports console, when VOLKSWAGEN 
tachometer, and an electric WE SAY, 
defroster for the rear window. _ getting there RABBIT 
A rear window that's real glass. Ss more fun than 


There's enough room to keep _ being there’. 
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THE COVER this issue carries the mysterious code fix units of type required to fill a galley ou when newspaper 
‘‘30’’. In journalism circles, it means end, fimzs. How the columns were set in hot lead. 
term came about is something a number ot Gazezte Whatever its origins, reporters signed off ‘‘30’’ 
staffers were only prepared to guess at. ‘‘Typesetters used Serving the end of their stories and newspapers, when 
it to indicate the end of a story,”’ ne d. them, would bow out of business 
don’t know why.”’ eac ne announcing their demise. And so 

A little more probing around : for two compul $ papers , the ee and the Loyola 
room produced other theories. Offer Papers that sot etl 
term originated t in the days when feporters ? d their readers. ! 
y who are now est 
dcasting across the 
ext fall a new pap 
slements of the twe 




























and usage (and lo OW ben: 
reduced the word 
thirsty after 10 Manhattans? 
anyone who stayed in journalism 
ravaged by the rigours of the trade. 

















her suggested 
uld be finished a y 
: eva little cry He 9) as we salute he 
7 
Another theory, and a little more pla le, and sometimes ignoble, institutions. 
code dates back to the time when stories were wired, and Even a term ‘°30"’ is going the way of the dodo in this 
30-word cables were units established by the telegraph computer age. Today one punches ‘‘command’’ and 
company—stories were parcelled in the same way. Still ‘‘execute’’ buttons and stories flash off to memory banks. 
another opinion has it that ‘‘30’’ represented so many Message ends—/McC. 
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Coalitions are 


one solution 
to our voting 
system 
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By Harold Angell 


THERE IS NO _ universally desirable 
electoral system. What we have to do is 
to decide what we want to accomplish 
and marshall the available knowledge to 
bring about these ends. 

All recent Canadian proposals involve 


two levels of representation: con- 
stituencies, as we have now and 
provinces or regions, where members 
additional to the present house would be 
elected by a proportional system, usually 
from party lists. No one is willing to 
totally abandon the single-member 
constituency. The trade off is between a 
more faithful representation of the vote 
(in a mathematical sense) by propor- 
tionality on the one hand, and on the 


Prof. Angell is the former chairman of 
Political Science. Free Space 1s an 
occastonal column on anything from 
most anyone. 
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Free Space - 


other governments needing the support 
of more than one party. 

In all recent proposals (Smiley, Irvine, 
Pépin-Robarts*) the additional seats are 
meant to enable parties to get 
spokesmen from regions where con- 
stituencies are hard to win despite a 
sizeable aggregate vote. (Examples on 
February 18, 1980: Conservatives in 


Quebec won one out of the 75 seats 


contested—for 12.7 percent of the votes; 
Liberals in the West won two out of 80 
seats—or 2.5 percent of the seats—for 


23.3 percent of the votes. Meagre results 


indeed.) 
Tory dreams 


But why should the Liberals or the 
Progressive Conservatives want to change 
the electoral system? The Liberals have 
done very well by the current system. 
The Progressive Conservatives may prefer 
to gamble their turn will come to be big 
winners (but proportionality would have 
reversed the result on May 22, 1979 from 
a Conservative minority to a Liberal 
minority). Those benefitting from the 
current system find it difficult to accept 
that it could turn against them—until 
the morning after it has happened. 
What would it take to make reform 
come? Irvine specifies a situation with 
four elements: 

(1) a sustained period of minority 
government 

(2) the N.D.P. holding the balance of 
power in this sustained period 

(3) substantial erosion of the Liberal 
vote in Quebec by third parties 

(4) heightened English-French. 
polarization in the House of Commons. 

I might add that of course single-party 
majority government—the holy grail of 
our parties—is an element in preventing 
reform ever coming. 


* Professor Donald V. Smiley, University of 
Toronto, whose proposal is mentioned in Irvine. 

Professor William P. Irvine, Queen’s University, 
Does Canada Need a New Electoral System? 
Queen's Studies on the Future of the Canadian 
Communities, No. 1, Institute of In- 
tergovernmental Relations, Kingston, Ont: 1979. 

The Task Force on Canadian Unity, A Future 
Together, Minister of Supply & Services Canada, 
Jan. 1979, especially pp. 105-6 and Recom- 
mendations 68 & 69. 


Canada doesn’t lend itself to majority 
government except by the rather ar- 
tificially inflated ‘‘made’’ majorities of 
seats from minorities of votes that used 
to be characteristic of our electoral 
system. This system seems to be breaking 
down in the face of firm regional 
solidarities. Of the 19 elections since 
1921 only 10 resulted in any party 
getting at least 45 percent of the national 
vote. With reform this would be even 
less likely—probably no party would get 
more than 40 percent of the vote and 
hence around 40 percent of the seats. 
Even without reform we have had six 
minority parliaments produced in the 10 
elections since 1957. One might think, 
in the face of such a record, that minority 
parliaments are the norm for Canada in 
the present generation. 

Under any system of electoral reform 
that introduces even an element of 
proportionality we would likely have 
minority parliaments and thus two-party 
coalition governments of necessity. At 
first sight this would horrify most 
Canadians and this, I think, is mostly 
based on a largely ancestral memory of 
our last coalition government—the 
Union government of 1917 (Borden's 
Conservatives and a group of English- 
speaking conscriptionist Liberals op- 
posed to Laurier) which imposed con- 
scription and in the process almost tore 
the country apart. Yet in one sense 
coalition government would seem highly 
desirable in the Canada of today. 

Much of the current alienation from 
the federal government is based on the 
fact that its formal power exceeds its real 
social power. Ideally governments must 
act on behalf of the whole couniry but 
they don’t have support from a majority 
of voters, nor do they—which ts more to 
the point—have caucus representation 
from large segments of society. 

Coalition governments which are 
quite common in most democratic 
countries would be more broadly based 
both numerically and in terms of variety 
of interests to which the parties would be 
responsible. It would be harder to form a 
government—it requires a good deal of 
negotiation—but Canada is a difficult 
country to govern and | think it unwise 
to mask this artificially Coalitions are 
more representative than single-party 
majorities. 
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Graeme Decarie 








Mea culpa, 








UNIVERSITIES teach people how to do 
things. They teach people to be teachers, 
doctors, lawyers and engineers, and on 
the whole they do it rather well. They 
should also help their students to un- 


derstand themselves and their com- 
munities. Many universities do that well, 
too. 

But not the anglophone universities of 
Quebec. 

When Lord Durham submitted his 
report on the British North American 
colonies almost one hundred and fifty 
years ago, he dismissed the French as 
non-persons since they had not produced 
any literature or history of their society. 
The English hadn't either, of course, but 


Graeme Decarie, BA '60 (SGW), 
teaches Canadian history and 1s a 
regular columnist. 


that was pardonable since they were very 
few in number and had been in the 
colony for only a generation or two. 

What, one wonders, would Durham 
have to say today after more than two 
centuries of anglophone settlement and 
millions of lives lived in this province? 
Where would he turn to find a history of 
the English-speaking peoples of Quebec? 
Where would he learn about their 
legends, their heroes, and their culture? 

Well, he might read Two Soltudes 
(written by a Maritimer) to learn that 
they have been a tiny, economic elite. A 
few hours of watching television news 
would locate them geographically for 
him within the closed world of upper 
Westmount. A recently aired situation 
comedy would explain to him that they 
do not have any legends or heroes— 
though they do maintain a tradition of 
monarchy worship something like that 
found otherwise only in the officers’ 
mess of the Household Cavalry. And the 
men wear ascots. 


Durham would be puzzled 


Such opinions could be confirmed in 
casual conversation with representative 
anglophones. He would hear the story of 
a people born to wealth, usually in 
exclusive sections of the city, privileged 
with superior education, uniquely 
talented for commerce and, generally, a 
civilizing influence in an_ otherwise 
barbaric environment, a sort of Ar- 
thurian people in the last days of 
Camelot. Francophones would confirm 
that interpretation, though almost 
certainly with subtle differences in their 
choice of adjectives. 

Durham would be mightily puzzled 
by it all. After all, he had been here 
before, in 1838. At the time, few of the 
anglophones showed signs of wealth, 
education, or any particular talent at all. 
Most of them, carried to Quebec on fever 
ships, were the cast-offs of Britain, used 
and then forgotten by their social betters 
to be dumped in North America, the 
lucky ones as farmers, the rest as cheap 
labour in the towns. In no way were they 
better off than francophones; nor was 
there any indication that they would 
have the opportunity to be better off. 
Their elites in Canada were no more 
inclined to help them than their elites in 
Britain had been. They were doomed to 


live as they had lived, used to make 
others rich in good times, and neglected 
to keep them rich in bad times. 

Yet, in 1980, Durham would hear on 
every hand of the prosperous and 
privileged anglos. What miracle did 
this? 

Of course, there was no miracle. The 
descendants of those anglos who were 
poor in 1838 are almost certainly still 
poor today. The privilege and wealth 
that both francophones and anglophones 
see in being English has never been the 
property of more than a tiny minority. 
Yet, in the face of experience and 
tangible evidence, the myth lives on. 
How can so many people be so ignorant 
of who they are and where they came 
from? 

To answer that question, one has only 
to glance through the calendars and the 
libraries of the English-speaking 
universities of Quebec. Can there be 
many institutions that have _ so 
thoroughly ignored their own com- 
munities? Perhaps it was that the 
economic and intellectual elites who 
built the universities were ashamed of 
their more commonplace _ brethren. 
Whatever the reason, one can scarcely 
find a course on the history, the 
literature, the sociology, or anything else 
of anglophone Quebec. 

How could there be when the library 
shelves clearly show that most of the 
basic research has never been done? 
There is a good deal, for example, on 
rural depopulation in Quebec, and on 
the painful adjustment to urban life for 
the francophone who left the farm with 
his grade three education to become 
cheap labour in the city. And what 
happened to the tens of thousands of 
anglophones who did the same? There is 
only silence. 

Someday, one hopes, Quebec’s 
anglophones will realize that there 1s 
something wrong with the myths. 
Someday, maybe, they will be able to 
think realistically about their place in the 
life of Quebec. Meanwhile, they must go 
on sharing the guilt of elites who, ad- 
mittedly, deserve to feel guilty. Perhaps 
it’s just as well that the anglophone 
universities export so many of their 
graduates to other parts of the country. 
They certainly don’t equip them to live 
here. 
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Items of Interest 


Heavy findings of U. commission 


QUEBEC UNIVERSITIES would un- 
dergo radical transformations in areas 
from admissions to athletics facilities, if 
recommendations released over the last 
year by a Quebec government com- 
mission are implemented. 

The Angers Commission, appointed 
jointly by cultural development minister 
Camille Laurin and education minister 
Jacques-Yvan Morin, has just wrapped 
up a massive two- -yeat, six volume study 
on how the province’s universities tick. 
And how they might run better. This 
magazine will detail the commission’s 
recommendations in the May-June issue. 


Meanwhile, a few interesting points: » 


Generally speaking, ‘better’ means more 
egalitarian, more open, in the eyes of the 
commission. In terms of admissions, for 
example, this means a rethinking of such 
common criteria as high school records, 
achievement test results and personal 
interviews. 

Anyone with a CEGEP diploma 
should be welcome at, university, the 





| regiment took it on the ear once again when its colours 
were stolen from the Loyola Chapel in February. 

The Duchess of Connaught’s Own Irish Canadian 
Rangers was started up, despite concern in senior 
military quarters about the mixed loyalties of Irish 
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Rangers’ colours stolen 


| THAT DISTINGUISHED but short lived Canadian 





commission feels. Professional programs 
such as medicine, law, or engineering 
should abandon quotas’. wherever 
possible and where not possible should 
adopt a fairer admissions system such as a 
lottery. 

The commission gives considerable 
attention to students, calling for a 
charter of student rights to be ad- 


4095. 


ministered by the Protecteur du citoyen 


du Quebec. Universities should do more 
to help their graduates find jobs. 
Students should run their own 
associations and services with autonomy. 

The university should become more of 
a community resource, with such services 
as daycare and athletics facilities being 
removed from within the university walls 
and opened up to the surrounding 
neighbourhood community. One idea 
that combines community service with 
student employment is a ‘‘community 
employment’’ program whereby 
students would spend some time after 
graduation, for minimal pay, in com- 
munity work. 

Commission reports have a lot to say 


.about the burgeoning university ad- 


ministrative bureaucracy in post-war 
times that has served to centralize 
decision-making and leave faculty and 
students alienated both from the 
university as a whole and from each 
other. Probably the most dramatic 


Canadians, to do service for the King during the Great 
War. After 300 of its number laid down their lives for 
King and Countries in that war to end all wars, the 
regiment was disbanded. 

With so many of its ranks filled by Loyola students 
and graduates, the college became its spiritual home 
after it was formally dissolved. Men were split up to 
serve in other Montreal regiments, as concern about the 
strong Irish make-up of the contingent lingered. 

The flag stolen from the Chapel is in delicate repair, 
after the passage of three score years. In a nostalgia 
blast, then Loyola information officer Christy 
McCormick, who now edits a Dublin weekly, had copies 
of the flags made and rounded up as many Rangers as 
he could for a ceremony officially laying up the colours 
in November, 1976. . 

The Royal Montreal Regiment dispatched its 
regimental band for the pageant on the campus grounds 
and in the Chapel. The day also included lectures on 
the history of The Duchess of Connaught’s Own. 

But let us get quickly to the point: Anyone who 
might know anything of the whereabouts of the colours 
is asked to contact Loyola chaplain Bob Gaudet at 484- 








suggestion for ensuring participation in 
university decision-making is the 
commission’s idea of a parliament-type 
body where administrators would act as a 
cabinet and an ‘‘opposition’’ formed of 
staff, faculty and students would have a 
forum for debate, open to the public. 
Watch for more next issue. 


Business 
Report 


debuts 


ENDURE. ENDURE. If Rob Karniol 
sounds a bit cocky these days, let him 
be. His Montreal Business Report is a fat, 
but handsome, addition to the business 
publishing scene, gone a bit dreary 
lately. Editor Karniol radiates pride. 

And so he should. He has drawn 
together the senior craftsmen of 
Montreal and area journalism—Southam 
economics editor Don McGillivray and 
F.P. ace Jim Stewart, among them—to 
focus their talents on the number one 
issue that grips our beloved Quebec: Is 
she gonna work economically? 

The quarterly, published by Con- 
cordia’s new Centre for Management 
Studies, carries a range of topical 
material, from a probing interview with 
economic development Chief Landry to a 
nuts and bolts feature on how Montreal’s 
municipal budget is pieced together by 
CBC money man David James. And 
there’s your basic greeting card 
statements about challenge from Premier 
Lévesque and Opposition Leader Claude 
Ryan. Lévesque’s contribution actually 
looks like he had a direct hand in 
preparing it: it’s filled with those 
delightful dependent clauses that take 
readers all over the place and give it a 
conversational and human _ flavour. 
There’s a detailed look at Quebec’s 
potential as an independent, sams 
association, state—an excerpt of a study 
done by Concordia’s Institute for Ap- 
plied Economic Research. 

The Report catries a scattering of news 
on activities and developments at 
Montreal-area universities and financial 
institutions. It’s loaded with colour and 
graphic touches, and it looks like a 


‘ ‘gO. +e 
Hurry to your newsstand. Or if you’re 


one of the 18,000 preselected readers, 


stand by your better mail box. 
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to some e sleuthing. Sanderson says a fake might have been substituted 
. oS womee! into. the train of events. Sleuthing is something the Montreal 


} Arts and its agents are doing at this very moment. ‘There 
is doubt about se authenticity of a Reubens the museum purchased i in 
the . Whether Reubens did the work ‘‘start-to-finish’’ or added 










- caory srokes to the work of his assistants reproducing an authorized 
copy—a | not uncommon practice then apparently —experts may soon find 
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Canucks figure more than they did 


ACCORDING TO a teport of the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Higher 
Education, nearly a quarter of 
Canadians teaching in our universities 
earned their higher degrees in the 
United States. The report, com- 
missioned by the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada, 
suggests that American influence on 
Canadian universities is on the wane, 
for two reasons. First, the tremendous 
growth of graduate schools in this 
country, and _ secondly, Canada’s 
immigration rules have been tightened 
up restricting the flow of Americans to 
teaching opportunities north of the 
border. 

Concern about the Americanization 
of Canada’s universities raged into a 
continuing issue almost throughout the 
60s and early ’70s. And it wasn’t so 
long ago that students of sociology, for 
instance, were heard complaining that 
teachers were taking them on in- 
vestigative tours of Boston’s Roxbury 
section, instead of Montreal’s Grif- 
fintown. The feeling then was that the 
Canadian experience, undocumented 
because of the dearth of Canadian 
textbooks and teachers, was essentially 
the same as the American one. As the 
old cross-border ads used to say, 
‘‘slightly higher in Canada.’’ But that 
was about all the difference there was 
between the two countries. 

American teachers still account for 
the largest non Canadian group among 
teachers, the AUCC report says. And 
their impact is particularly strong in 
areas such as fine arts, social sciences 
and the humanities. British citizens 
almost equal them in engineering and 
physical science fields and outnumber 
them in a number of professional areas, 
for example the health field. Twenty- 
three percent of landed immigrants 
teaching here are from the United 
Kingdom. 

One of the factors that fuzzies 
findings somewhat is the fact that some 
of the Canadian teachers are in fact 
naturalized citizens, and so _ possibly 
inflate figures that suggest all 
Canadians bring Canadian perspectives 
to their academic fields. 

Because of the French-English split 
across the country, Americans figure 
less prominently in some areas than in 
others. For instance in Quebec and the 
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Maritimes, their numbers are smaller, 
while foreign nationals from France and 
Belgium are naturally higher. Ontario 
has the largest percentage of American 
teachers in their university system, the 
nation’s largest. The western provinces 
follow. Britons apparently favour the 
east and west coasts. 

The report discusses the high per- 
centage of foreign teachers in the 
humanities and social sciences where 
cultural perspectives become more 
critical. Canadians teaching in history 
departments fall below the general 
average, their slack taken up by a good 
percentage of Americans. The report 
offers a striking glimpse of how rapid 
change can affect a particular discipline 
like sociology and its allied field of 
anthropology: Between 1966 and ’77, 
the report says, Canadian schools 


graduated 225 doctoral students, while 


mk i 
Corrections & Solutions 
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THIS MAGAZINE regrets several errors 
contained in the January/February issue. 
Among them: H.E. Schreiber’s lament on oil 
prices, the communist menace, unnecessary 
elections, then opposition leader Trudeau 
and the Liberal Party and other matters of 
state did not contain text that related to the 
title of his letter, ‘‘Join U.S.’’ Joining the 
American republic, he suggested in his letter, 
might be a reasonable solution to much that 
ails us. 

The solution to November/December’s 
crossword, published last issue, was not 
complete. The correct answers for numbers 6 
and 31 down should have read amah and 
siesta. Also, the clue for 31 across in last 
issue’s puzzle should read ‘Buffalo do it, but 
change makes space too small.’’ 

Too true, too true. Our apologies. 


C. 





faculty openings increased from 300 to 
1000 across the country; as a result of 
that surge of popularity in the field 
when few Canadians were available to 
fill teaching positions, less than 50 
percent of the teaching appointments 
in this area are filled by Canadians. 

Across Canada, Canadians, native- 
born and naturalized alike, occupy the 
most senior and most junior positions, 
while landed immigrants hold the 
middle ranks. 

What Quebec independence might 
do to all these citizenship tabulations, 
Lord knows! Let’s see, 47.9 percent 
come from Canada... 


Genocide 


studies 


EXCEPT FOR Brandeis University in 
Massachusetts, Concordia will be the 
only university offering a course on 
genocide when classes begin in the fall. 
The assertion comes from two 
professors—Sociology’s Kurt Jonassohn 
and Frank Chalk of History. The joint 
departmental course will examine mass 
murder sessions from ancient times to 
the present. 

In that, the Concordia offering 1s 
distinguished from Brandeis’ which 
dwells exclusively on the Jewish ex- 
perience, the professors say. The course 
comes as something of an expression of 
academic responsibility: the two 
professors say academics and the public, 
for that matter, squirm at the thought of 
addressing the topic. ‘“‘We’re finding a 
form of collective denial that genocide 
occurred before the Holocaust,’’ Frank 
Chalk says. 

One million Armenians were ex- 
terminated in 1915 and Armenians had a 
hell of a time getting anyone to listen to 
their case, the professors say, citing one 


example. 
The course will be divided in two 
parts—one taking case studies of 


genocide to look at the processes that 
cultivated these grisly situations and to 
study environments that make genocide 
possible. The second part of the program 
studies theories about genocide, seeking 
definitions of the phenomenon and its 
various types. 

Concordia’s course will look at the 
topic from sociological and _ historical 
perspectives. 
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Royal George: Structurally incapable of holding 
tens of thousands of books 





The new library: Books weigh a lot 


BY ANY MEASURE Concordia’s library situation ts a 
disaster. Take a study commissioned by the government 
just a year ago. The Comité technique d’evaluation des 
bibliothéques found that Concordia had 56 books per 
full-time equivalent student while the Quebec average 
was 74. McGill had 119. (For financing purposes, the 
FTE formula was devised to convert the number of part- 
time students to the equivalent of full-time students, by 
calculating how many students with the partial course 
loads added up to one student with a full course load.) 

But let’s get back to some figures: Concordia FTE 
students were found to have eight square feet of space 
each compared to Quebec’s average of 13 square feet. 
Eight students scrambled for one library seat at Con- 
cordia while less than six students per seat was the 
Quebec norm. While most libraries were spending 
money in the 400 dollar range on each student, Con- 
cordia had less than $300 to spend on each student. 

So Concordia got this vision. A vision of a new library 
which, everyone agreed time and time again, Concordia 
needed. An architects’ firm was commissioned to draw 
up a plan. Le Moyne et Associés produced the scheme 
you see above. It calls for an eight-storey building with 
lots of annexes on the south side of De Maisonneuve, 
across from the Hall Building. In addition to library 


space, it will also have office space. The building 
connects to the Hall Building by underground 
passageway and it also connects with a firm right hook 
to the Royal George apartments which will come 
tumbling down. See starburst, indicating location of the 
Royal George. 

Michael Fish, the architect and dynamo behind Save 
Montreal, wants to save the apartment block. Concordia 
officials insist they’ve studied a variety of ways to in- 
corporate the building into the scheme but none appears 
feasible. Fish has said its ceramic tile and washroom- 
white look is one of the only samples of terra cotta work 
extant in these parts. But Concordia people say the new 
library complex will better conform to the shape and 
tone of the neighbourhood. 

Whatever one’s feelings about the Royal George, most 
would probably agree the apartment block—of 
skyscraper proportions, given the brownstone neigh- 
bourhood—probably caused the destruction of a nice 
block of houses when it was built. 

Said one administrator, feeling a little ridiculous: 
‘“We should save the Drummond Apartments because 
it’s the only surviving example of a building with traffic 
going through it.’’ 
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essons in English and crime 


By Hilda Kearns 

IN A FEW MONTHS a baby will be 
born in far-off Kuwait and, even now, 
Fahad Al-Shargawi, the very eager 
father-to-be, is talking about ‘‘our 
made-in-Canada baby.’’ He says the 
child, his first, will be a lasting reminder 
of the time he and his wife spent in 
Montreal so he could attend Concordia 
University. | 

Fahad is one of 12 police officers sent 
to Concordia by oil-rich Kuwait to learn 
English and to study the latest 
technological methods used by police in 
Canada to detect and solve crime., Other 
members of the small country’s 5,000- 
member police force have been to Egypt, 
England and the United States on similar 
training courses but this is the first group 
to be sent to Canada. 

According to Doug Potvin, director of 
Concordia’s Centre for Continuing 
Education, Montreal was chosen because 
of the university’s high success rate in 
language training (‘“We have students 
from 52 countries learning English,’’ he 
says) and the reputation gained by the 
Montreal police force for handling Expo 
and Olympics “‘without incident’’. 

The 12 spoke little English when they 
arrived. They were given a 26-week 
immersion course, with special emphasis 
on police terms, to prepare them for the 
program drawn up by Lieut. Raynald 
Boucher of the MUC police, who was 
hired as a consultant. 

‘‘We asked Lieut. Boucher to draw up 
a cafeteria-type of program because they 
wanted a bit of everything,’’ Dr. Potvin 
explained. Their course included on-the- 
job training sessions with Montreal 
police and they visited other police forces 
in Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and 
spent time with the RCMP and Quebec’s 
provincial police department. 

Before they got down to their studies, 
Dr. George Khouri, of Loyola High 
School, who speaks Arabic, helped them 
find apartments (their wives and 
children arrived two months later) and 
shops where they could buy Arabic food. 





Hilda Kearns is a former staff member 
of the Montreal Star. 
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With the exception of Adel Al- 
Sabaghah, all are married. 

Having to find a place to live was the 
first in a series of adjustments they had 
to make. In Kuwait, all citizens are 
provided with homes, mostly or partly 
subsidized by the government. 

Kuwait, with a population of 
1,500,000 has the highest per capita 
income in the world, and while the 





Fahad (top) and Mohammed 


visitors didn’t flaunt their wealth, it was 
obvious they had more money to spend 
than the average university student. Or 
police officer. In February, they gave a 
banquet at Hotel Le Quatre Saisons for 
university people and others who had 
befriended them. There were 250 guests. 
When Fahad’s wife became pregnant he 
decided she should return home 
because, as he said, ‘‘In Kuwait we have 
the servants to look after her.’’ | 
Although the officers have developed 
strong feelings for Canada, Fahad says he 
knew very little about it when his 
superior asked him if he would be 





willing to spend a year here. ‘‘I had no 
idea of its size—it’s bigger than the 
United States, too big, I think—and | 
thought it was part of the USA. We had 
never heard of the RCMP but we had 
heard of the FBI.” 

While the size of both Montreal and 
Canada came as a surprise, the crime rate 
in Montreal came as a shock. They still 
find it hard to believe that as many as six 
armed hold-ups can be committed in 
one day. 

‘‘In my country,’’ explained Major 
Mohammed Al-Shatti, ‘‘people respect 
the law and they respect the police. The 
police represent the government and the 
people know the officer is there to 
protect them. It’s almost as though you 
have too much freedom here.’’ 

Lieut. Boucher, who arranged to have 
them assigned to police stations for on- 
the-job training, says itdidn’t take him 
long to realize the experience was a real 
‘‘eye-opener’’ for the visitors. The drug 
scene provided more surprises. When 
they arrived in Montreal, the Kuwaiti 
policemen had seen three different types 
of drugs. One day in class they were 
shown a collection worth roughly 
$85,000. 

Part of their training period was spent 
with the morality squad and the number 
of women who earn their living as 
prostitutes unsettled the visitors. So did 
the number of adolescents picked up for 
breaking and entering. 

There is capital punishment in Kuwait 
but the last hanging took place more 
than five years ago. The officers could 
only remember one bank robbery. The 
most common offense is burglary and 
there is very little of that. 

Because of its prosperity, the strong 
religious beliefs of its people and 
perhaps because of its climate, Kuwait 
has a very low crime rate. 

‘In our country there are strong 
family ties and one respects one’s 
elders,’’ Fahad said. But Kuwait 1s 
attracting many immigrant workers and 
the officers agree that, as the population 
grows so might the crime rate. And if it 
does, they feel they will be prepared to 
handle it. 
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1924 — 1980 


By Ken Whittingham 
WRITING ABOUT the death of a 
newspaper is pretty depressing, to say the 
least. It’s a lot like writing a friend’s 
obituary—there’s just no way you can 
sum up in a few trite lines all the 
feelings, all the effort, and more to the 
point, all the fun that went into a 
lifetime of newspaper history. That said, 
I’ve been asked to write a first person 
‘‘nostalgia piece’ about the death of the 
Loyola News—so here it is! 

I’ll touch on a few of the high points, 


Ken Whittingham was editor of the 
Loyola News in 1971. After graduating 
he spent nine years working for The 
Montreal Star, avd 1s now a story editor 
for the CBC public affairs program 
Quebec Report. He is also a regular 


contributor to the Washington-based 


Chronicle of Higher Education. He says 
he still loves milkshakes. 
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and maybe even pull at the heart strings 
a little. But most of all I hope to bring 
back a lot of memories about an awful 
lot of wonderful people who worked on 
the News over the years. Because that’s 
what a newspaper ts all about. It’s not an 
institution; it’s not a business; and most 
of all, it’s not a thing. It’s a living, 
breathing expression of the hearts and 
minds of everyone who puts it together. 
And because of that, when a newspaper 
dies, its loss is felt in very personal ways. 
For those of us who stayed in the news 
business, the Loyola paper holds special 
memories. Despite long hours, em- 
barrassing typos, misplaced ads and 
those sometimes ghastly layouts, the 16 
or so pages that we published every week 
taught us that journalism was a 
respectable enough trade and one that 
we might do well to pursue. Without 
sounding too smug, it can be said that 
the lessons learned in those late-night 
sessions at the printer have held most of 
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It is true that a touch of sicness 
(sict (yellow fever?) infects the 
pages of your newspaper. This is 
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Recent photo: Dan 


us in pretty good stead. Former Loyola 
News staffers can be found today 
working in editorial offices and in radio 
and TV stations right across the con- 
tinent—everywhere from the Nationa/ 
Lampoon to Maclean's and the Holy of 
Holies itself, the CBC nightly newscast 
with Knowlton Nash. 

But for every staffer who made 
journalism a career, a dozen others went 
on to fame and near-fame in a host of 


other professions: teaching, the law, 
politics, medicine and _ business. 
‘‘Normy’’ Dan, for example, used to 


write a column called ‘‘College Diary’’ 
back in the late ’30s. Today he’s vice- 
president in charge of public relations at 
Imasco Ltd. in Montreal. He’s been with 
the firm for almost 30 years. Like Dan, 
many of the News staffers of that era 
served overseas—people like Lt.-Gen. 
Frank Fleury, Col. V.O. ‘‘Bud’’ Walsh 
and Frank Power, the son of Charles 

Continued 
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Founder recalls his contentious scoop 


WALTER ELLIOTT, one of the 
founders of the News, is 71 now. 
He runs a travel business in 
Barrie, Ont. and to see him today 
you'd never think of him as a rebel. 
But even back in the ’20s 
student journalists sometimes ran 
afoul of Loyola “officialdom”’. On 
one memorable occasion Elliott 
was called on the carpet for 
authorizing publication of an 
article criticizing Loyola’s ROTC 
(officer training) program. ‘‘The 
prefect of discipline (Fr. Raymond 
Cloran, S.J.) wanted the rector to 
force me to print an apology.”’ 
Elliott was a boarder at the time 
(the rooms were on the third floor 
of the old Administration Building) 
and he was threatened with ex- 
pulsion. Basically, the article had 
said the ROTC courses were a 
racket. “Since the cost was un- 
derwritten by the government, the 
college stood to make a fair bit of 
money from all that drilling we did. 
In the best journalistic tradition, 
though, | stood my ground and 


didn’t reveal the author’s name.”’ 
Father Prefect eventually relented 
and the matter was forgotten. 

The offending article actually 
appeared in the Loyola Tower, an 
eight-page offshoot of the News 
that Elliott also fathered. ‘The 
Tower’s style was more that of a 
magazine than a newspaper,” he 
says, “‘with the accent on creative 
writing.” It also had editorials—a 
daring concept for the student 
press of the day. Although the 
monthly Tower and the Loyola 
Review (founded in 1914) are 
probably the best known of the 
News’ competitors, Loyola 
historian T.P. Slattery says there 
was a slew of newssheets printed 
in the years 1908 to 1924. If their 
names are any indication we know 
why they didn’t survive for very 
long. Among the list: The Forum, 
The Jug, The Weekly War Whoop, 
The Weekly Ink Slasher, the Daily 
Penwiper, the Daily Pen Pusher 
and the Weekly Thunderstorm. 
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Editor Joly reflects on a vulgar moment 


GEORGE JOLY, dean of 
engineering at Loyola during the 
‘60s and early ’70s, was largely 
responsible for reviving the News 
back in the 1930s. ‘‘The paper had 
a curious history before then,” he 
says. “It appeared spasmodically, 
but no one seemed to care if it 
came out or not.” Albert Royer 
(later to become an_ in- 
ternationally-known pediatrician 
at Montreal’s Ste-Justine 
Hospital) used to help Joly put the 
thing out by hand. 

Running off 300 copies of a four- 
page legal-size flyer was no mean 
feat for students who were ex- 
pected to devote most of their 
time to studies, but Joly and his 
team handled the task week in and 
week out for almost two years. 
There was no such thing as a 
Loyola Students Association or 
even student fees in those days, 
so the newspaper staff depended 
on the college to provide the 


paper, ink and the duplicating 
machine needed to print the 
News. Even though young Dr. 
Royer had ink in his veins (his 
father was editor of the French- 
language newspaper, La Patrie ) 
he still had to wait till the darn 
stuff dried on each page before he 
could start running off stories on 
the reverse side, Joly says. “It was 
laboriouS and extremely time 
consuming.”’ 

It was during Joly’s tenure as 
editor (1936 to 1938) that the 
shadow of censorship first raised 
its ugly head around the News. 
“The rector (Rev. Hugh McCarthy, 
S.J.) was supposed to approve 
each article before it went in,” but 
as Joly recounts it today, ‘we 
didn’t always have the time to go 
running after the Jesuits when we 
were putting the paper together.”’ 

One week a story was inserted 
about the Loyola Small Bore Rifle 
Association. The young editors 
ran out of space at the bottom of 








their last page and had to com- 
press the last line to read: “Small 
Bore Ass.”’ 

The whole issue was seized 
because of that indiscretion, Joly 
Says, adding that it was pretty 
drastic action for such a tame bit 
of sophomoric vulgarity. ‘The 
student body (all 150 of them at 
the time) got quite a laugh out of 
it, though,” Joly says. “They 
couldn’t imagine the rector 
worrying his head over such a 
trivial matter.” 
“Wisk & SP eo 4S FRE Res e 
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Continued 

‘“Chubby’’ Power—the colorful 
politician who resigned from King’s 
wartime cabinet over conscription. Frank 
Power later became an MP, too, after 
making a name for himself getting 
captured by the Japanese at Hong Kong. 

News developments 
Looking back on those years, Dan 
remembers helping to ‘‘revolutionize’’ 
the News by coming up with the idea of 
splitting the type into two neat columns. 
Up to that point the paper had been 
printed on the college gestetner using 8 
1/2 x 17 legal stationery, and every page 
had been a solid wall of print! Normy 
Dan, Eugene Garreau and editor George 
Joly (see box) among others, decided to 
‘‘jazz up’’ the News’ image and moved 
the printing operation to the old 
Monitor plant in NDG. It was an 
association that was to last for decades. 
But the real credit for giving the News 

a quasi-professional look has to go to 
communications guru Jack O’Brien. 
Even in his tender teens, the future 
Jesuit priest and head of Loyola’s 
Communication Arts Department was 
media conscious. After being named 
editor in 1945, O’Brien decided to give 
the News some added zip. He in- 
troduced a series of innovations. A 
layout editor was recruited to do 
something about the straight column 
format that was the paper’s hallmark up 
until then. A cartoonist was also added 
to the staff—freshman Frank McGee, 
now a parish priest in Newfoundland. 
Regular beats were established, and most 
importantly, the News got itself an 
aggressive advertising manager. The 
extra money he raised allowed the paper 
to increase its output considerably. 
Loyola’s enrolment had climbed to 
almost 500 by this time, so there was no 
shortage of material to fill the extra 
editions. O’Brien’s basic format (in- 
cluding the well-known logo for the 
weekly gossip column ‘‘Under The 
Tower’’) stayed with the paper fot 
almost 20 years. 

If any one thing stands out in 
O’Brien’s mind, he says it was “‘the 
tremendous school spirit that permeated 
campus life back then. We were a close- 
knit group, after all. The war was still on 
and everybody expected they'd be going 
overseas after graduation, so I guess we 
all wanted to make the most of life while 
we could. Looking back you wonder how 
we managed to work everything in. 
Besides our studies and the untold hours 


spent preparing the News.’’ O’Brien and 
and his classmates put in three and a half 
hours of mandatory ROTC (officer 
training) practice three days a week. ‘‘It 
never seemed like a burden, though,”’ 
he says. ‘‘Just the opposite, in fact; we 
seemed to have an awful lot of fun.’’ 

Not many people know it, but the 
Loyola News was actually founded by the 
scion of a wealthy Mexican family named 
Pedro Suinaga. The young Mexican went 
on to become a prominent lawyer and 
bank executive but back in the ’20s he 
was better known as a champion football 
player and a real going concern in 
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student affairs. According to Walter 
Elliott, the man usually given credit for 
launching the News, it was Suinaga who 
got the paper off the ground back in 
1923. Whether Suinaga’s newspaper was 
actually called the Loyola News isn’t 
clear, but Elliott says there’s no doubt it 
was the Mexican who was the real driving 
force behind Loyola’s official student 
journal. 
‘“Of course the News back then wasn’t 
a newspaper at all,’’ Elliott says. ‘‘It was 
more of a bulletin board with an- 
nouncements of coming events and the 
Continued 
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like. But it laid the seeds for the future. 
The Loyola News’ first issue is officially 
recorded as coming out November 12, 
1924. The lead item was headlined 
appropriately 
OUR BOW.’’ The article went on to 
thank ‘‘Rev. Father Rector’ for giving 
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man’ 


his blessing to the new venture, and to 
promise the News would only print 
authentic’’ and ‘“‘official’ news— 
whatever that was. Having been vilified 
for supposedly distorting the truth on 
occasion during my own stint on the 
paper (1968 to 1971), I can’t say for sure 
whether the News always lived up to that 
promise, but I think it is fair to say that 
most editors over the years gave it their 
best shot. 

In his reminiscences for this article, 
editor Brian McKenna, ‘68, (see box) 
told me that the News’ greatest failing 
was its lack of continuity, Staffers came 
and went, and with them the shape of 
the paper could and did change 
radically.. But that’s all past history now. 
When editor Karen McCarthy closes the 
last page this April the News will be no 
more. 

As for my own experience, I still have 
mixed feelings about it all. In many ways 
those endless hours spent in the old LSA 
building seem almost like a dream. Were 
they worth it? I don’t know. Maybe I’d 
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have my first million by now if I hadn’t 
chosen journalism. J doubt it, though, so 
I’d better not speculate on might-have- 
beens. For better or worse the News 
profoundly influenced my life—certainly 
much more than anything I learned in 
Loyola’s lecture halls. It helped mold 
me, and because of that I feel strangely 
eerie about its passing. 

I couldn’t resist digging out the last 
edition I edited back in April, 1971. So 
many people, so many images; it seems a 
lifetime away. I remember the bagels 
from the Little grocery next door... the 
milkshakes and junkfood from 
Mayfair’s... the all night bull sessions... 
the gag issues (too much beer and too 
little wit). It was all part of growing up, I 
guess, but I’m glad it’s over. I wouldn’t 
want to go through it again. For those of 
you who were there... if you’re still out 
there—somewhere—a _ ffinal ‘‘thank- 
you’’ for helping to make it all wor- 
thwhile. 

Loyola News —1924-1980. Memories 
never die. 
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1936 — 1980 


By Louise Smith 


IT STARTED in 1936 and survived the 


merger by 6 years. 

Age alone would give the Georgian 
distinction in a place like Sir George, 
where the most noticeable tradition has 
been rapid change. More than that, the 
Georgian is the only almost completely 
extant chronicle of day-to-day university 
life over a forty-year period. Of course 
council, senate and board of governors 
records document academic develop- 
ments over the years. But to sit down and 
look through back copies of the student 
newspaper is to find out about people 
and how their interests and concerns 
changed from year to year: what made 
them laugh in the ’40s; what bored them 
in the ’50s; how students and professors 
looked at each other and the outside 
world from generation to generation. 


Louise Smith is a freelance writer. 
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Speaking to seven former Georgian 
staffers reveals that few of them—and 
probably fewer of their readers—gave 
much thought to their paper’s place in 
history. For those who worked on it, the 
Georgian was a chance to learn and 
practice journalism skills, at times a 
soapbox for political views, a way of 
having fun working with a closely knit 
group. Readets were sometimes in- 
different and sometimes spurred to irate 
letters or weighty philosophizing. 

The light and frothy years 

In the beginning, the Georgian wasn’t 

so much a student newspaper as it was a 
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community paper for the college as a 
whole. Herbert F. Quinn, recently 
retired after a career in the political 
science department that roughly 
paralleled the Georgzan era, recalls that 
academic announcements and new 
appointments were the stuff of front- 
page headlines. Faculty contributions 
were frequent: Quinn himself started 
writing for the paper as a student and 
kept it up as an instructor. No doubt the 
fact that several early editors returned to 
the college as faculty members helped 
foster the idea of the Georgian as a 
community effort. But some time before 
Quinn’s son Kevin took on editorship in 
1975-76, the college had become so 
compartmentalized that the elder Quinn 
confessed he restricted his reading to the 
weekly put out by the administration, 
much to his son’s annoyance. ‘‘I haven’t 
followed the Georgzam in ten yeats,’’ says 


Quinn. 
Continued 
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Harold Potter was another early staffer 
(editor 1938-39) who later returned to 
teach in th~ sociology department from 
1947 until retirement three years ago. 
Unlike some of the others, he kept an 
eye on the paper till he left. For Potter, 
the politically activist Georgian of the 
’60s was ‘‘a horror’; the paper in the 
’70s ‘‘informative and proper.”’ | 

Certainly, Quinn would concur that 
the political element so pronounced in 
later years was almost entirely absent in 
his time. Although he contributed the 
occasional serious piece on topics like 
French Canada and Canadian unity, he 
was primarily a humourist, penning 
columns like ‘‘Downhill Quinn’’, a 
lighthearted dispatch from the 
Laurentian skihills, and ‘‘Bernie the 
Bachelor’, a striking example of how 
tastes and taboos in humour have 
evolved. Quinn recalls that only the odd 
reader took exception to _ Bernie’s 
pronouncements on subjects like “‘Why I 
Hate Women.”’ But he firmly declined 
the suggestion that one of Bernie’s 
columns be reprinted now. 

Interestingly, Quinn was decrying the 
tyranny of women around the time 
Wynne Peterson took over the Georgian 
briefly as the first woman to edit a 
college paper in Canada. Notwithstand- 
ing Quinn’s misogynist parodies, she 
doesn’t recall any particular problems 
posed by her being a woman. Like 
Quinn, she remembers the fun side, 
including his and other humourists’ and 
cartoonists’ work. And the time the 
Georgian’s Sadie Hawkins issue featured 
a Hollywood starlet, Madeleine Carroll, 
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photographed reading the Georgian. 
That trick was pulled off by Jack Hirsh- 
berg, a former staffer who had gone 
onto publicity work in Hollywood and 
the man Harold Potter remembers as 
having given the paper its name. Wynne 
Peterson Francis returned to Sir George 
to teach in the English department, 
where she is today. Like Quinn, she 
confesses she hardly ever reads the 
Georgian. 
The first blow-up 

Fred Kerner, now president of 
Harlequin Books, put in three years 
editing the Georgian between 1940 and 
1943. He seems to enjoy almost total 
recall both of ‘‘the frustrations of trying 
to put out a paper once a week’’ and the 
fun. 

He was at the helm for what may have 
been the first administration-Georgian 
clash. It was over the paper’s first April 
Fool issue. As Kerner tells it, their 
resident cartoonist turned the dove on 


Yorston (top) 


and Kerner 


the college crest into a cooked chicken; 
the paper’s name became A/ways 
Gorgin’. Kerner was called on the carpet 
by Principal Norris and Dean Hall 
largely, he suspects, because ‘‘an almost 
conservative element among evening 
students filtered down to the faculty.’’ 
His dressing down didn’t interfere with a 
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- editorial ont 
_ RCN destroyer. Canada had only 
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close friendship he later enjoyed with 
both men. ‘‘Even then I had to admit 
there were a number of articles not in the 
best of taste, but as the kids today say, ‘It 
seemed like a good idea at the time’.”’ 

Looking back, Kerner marvels at the 
number of people in that early Georgian 
era who went on to writing careers: Bill 
Trent, Fergus Cronin, George Bishop, 
Jack Hirshberg, Charles Lazarus were 
some of the names he recalled. ‘‘And 
our class was only 47 strong. We were a 
good crew—an elite clique working out 
of an office smaller than the broom 
closet next to itin the YMCA.”’ 

Kerner’s association with Sir George 
and the Georgian didn’t end with 
graduation. He has been an active 
alumnus, serving on the Board of 
Governors, and for some years during 
the 1950s and early ’60s he presented 
writing awards (plaques and medals 
struck at his own expense) to the most 
promising staffers at annual Georgzan 
banquets. The idea was to try to en- 
courage people to enter journalism. 

The Kerner awards eventually fell 
victim to the late sixties. ‘“Things were 
becoming more militant then. I was told 
that the character of the paper had 
changed and they weren’t at all in- 
terested in competition any more.’’ He 
admits feeling a wrench during those 


years: ‘‘There didn’t seem to be any 
room for hard news, it was all editorial 
comment,’’ he says. But with charac- 


teristic Kerner good humour he notes, 
‘It’s saved me a lot of money.”’ 

Not that he’d agree political awareness 
was an invention of the sixties. ‘“‘We had 
our causes,’ asserts Kerner. ‘‘But our 
political causes weren’t fought in print, 
they were fought and argued in 
discussions.’’ He recalls hours spent in 
Scott’s restaurant near the college 
hashing over such issues as Canada’s 
then newest political party, the CCF. 
Causes that did preoccupy the paper 
tended to be domestic, like the filth in 
the Y eatery not so affectionately called 
‘The Trough’. 

Kerner’s feelings about the Georgzan- 
News merger aren’t unlike his reaction to 
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the death of the Kerner Awards. He’s 
sorry to see the Georgian go, but figures 
the change is probably for the better. 
‘‘Though it may divide again eventually 
into two papers, a west end and a 
downtown edition,’’ he ventures. 

One winner of a Kerner Award was 
John Yorston, who edited the Georgian 
in 1955-56. His Georgzam won the 
national ‘‘Best College Weekly’’ award 
for the first time. Yorston says, his four- 
year stint on the paper propelled him 
straight into journalism on leaving Sir 
George, first with CP, then with the 
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Montreal Star from 1964 until it folded. 
He was at various times reporter, city 
editor and reporter again before a brief 
stint at the Gazette and CBC radio news 
where he is now. 

The paper he edited was a mix of fun 
and seriousness, with ‘‘glowing profiles 
of professors’’ interspersed with critical 
coverage of student politics. The one 
scrape he remembers was with the 
student society president whom the 
Georgian had dubbed ‘“‘a little tin god’’. 
The best fun was the time the staff 
decided to shift production headquarters 
from the Monitor plant in NDG to the 
Stanley Tavern. ‘‘There was quite a bit 
of revision the next day,’’ recalls Yor- 
ston. In fact, he says, it was a com- 
bination of time spent on the paper and 





John Yorston: 


“| can’t to this day remember 
why, but we deliberately decided 
to restrict coverage to campus 
and university affairs. | remember 
there was a tram riot over a fare 
increase: a student demonstration 
protesting the increase turned 
ugly. At that time we had about a 
week to go till our next issue and 
figured if we did anything on the 
riot it would be repeating what the 
dailies would have done. So we 
completely ignored it, much to the 
amazement of Dean Hall, who 
made a point of asking me about 
it. Later on the faculty council 
issued a statement deploring the 
violence of the riot. We put itina 
small box somewhere in the back 
of the paper.”’ : 


that spent in the tavern that kept him 
from completing his degree. 
The serious years 

Kerner as a Georgian editor of the ’40s 
helped spur on Yorston, a 50s editor, 
with his writing award. Yorston did his 
part with a Georgian editor of the ’70s, 
Evelyne Michaels. As Michaels (editor 
'74-’75) recalls, Yorston was city editor 
of the Montreal Star when she went 
looking for a job fresh out of college, 
armed only with her Georgzan clippings. 
She had no idea who Yorston was and 
asked if he’d ever heard of the Georgian. 
Perusing her work, Yorston replied the 
samples were good enough for him and 
let her in on his own background. 

Observes Michaels today, ‘‘The best 
thing about working on the Georgzan as 
editor was the variety of experiences. 
You ended up ofiginating, assigning, 
writing, you took material to the 
typesetters, you proofread the copy, and 


‘if there was a spare paste-up knife, you 


pasted it up. I’ve never worked so hard 
on anything before in my life and I 
probably never will again.”’ 

After Sir George, Michaels went on for 
a 12-month journalism master’s at the 
University of Western Ontario, but she 
says ‘‘I learned more in one year at the 
Georgian—and I say that very soberly.” 

From UWO, Michaels went to CTV’s 
CFTO Toronto affiliate for a one-year 
stint as television reporter on general as- 
signment, then worked for a year as city 
hall bureau chief before illness forced her 
to quit. She’s working on a ‘‘quasi- 
medical’’ book with a Toronto doctor 
now and says she’s about ready to return 
to full-time journalism. 





Student apathy was a recurring theme 
in Georgian editorials over the years, 
perhaps the most memorable being 
during Mordecai Richler’s days on the 
paper in the early ’50s: Over some four 
inches of blank column sat the headline 
‘You wouldn’t have read it anyway’. The 
problem was similar during Evelyne 
Michaels’ tenure, only she didn’t take to 
editorializing over it. 

‘“We started writing articles in French 
my year. I went out and actively 
recruited a couple of French bilingual 
people who would be willing to write in 
French for us. We ran a couple of French 
editorials and film reviews. (The campus 
was roughly 10 per cent French-speaking 
that year). Nothing. We didn’t get any 
letters from the anxious anglophone 
conservative element saying ‘how dare 
you put French in an_ English 
newspaper?’ and neither did we get any 
letters from the French-speaking 
students saying ‘this is terrific’. Letters 
were mostly about sports or from angry 
Zionists about something we’d done on 
the PLO, but Zionists were always 
angry.’’ Even the security department 
stayed mum following a Georgian exposé 
on how easy it was to steal things from 
the Hall Building. 

Michaels’ husband, David Nayman, 
served as Georgian editor in 1972-73, a 
year he characterized as ‘‘serious’’ and of 
which he has few specific recollections, 
which might lend credence to the theory 
that happy times crowd out sober ones in 
memoty. 

Michaels’ reaction to the merged 
paper: ‘‘Terrific. It will certainly go a 
long way toward getting some kind of 
Concordia spirit going. I remember in 
the year of the merger it was still very 
much two campuses and the merger was 
something that was just on paper. We 
had the idea after merger that we would 
distribute the Christmas issue on the 
Loyola campus for an exchange of ideas 
and so they could see what the Georgian 
looked like. Apparently none of the 300 
or 400 issues trucked over there ever got 
into the hands of the Loyola student 
body because the Loyola Student 
Association sent out some goons who 
confiscated the issues and threw them in 
the garbage. So we just threw up our 
hands in despair and said, ‘these people 
at Loyola—we’re never going to get 
together if they don’t even want our 
newspaper.’ ”’ 

She’s cheered to hear that seven years 
have settled that problem. 
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A gift from the S.H. Schecter Foun- 
dation: Goodridge Roberts’ ‘Seated 
Nude’’, one of nearly 125 works on 
show during April, celebraiing the 
University Collection, sponsored by the 
alumni assoctation. Alumni have 
undertaken to finance a new collection 
catalogue. 


collection,’’ notes Andrus, drawing 
nourishment from Beaudelaire, ‘‘(is) to 
inform, to educate and to add 
generally to the quality of life for 
student, instructor and staff alike.’ 
The driving force behind much of the 
collection, particularly the earlier Sir 
George Williams University Collection 
of Art, was Montreal businessman Sam 
Schecter, an insurance broker who 
approached Sir George authorities about 
starting one in 1962. He told Alf 
Pinsky and others associated with the 
school’s department of fine arts—many 
years before it was to grow to faculty 
status—that a university should have its 
own collection and gallery to exhibit it 
in. 

The late Douglass Burns Clarke, then 
vice principal, said in a formal 
statement in January 1963, ‘“‘Through 
the efforts of Mr. Schecter, we began to 
establish a fund for the purchase of 
Canadian works of art. Already a 
number of people interested in art and 
in the University have donated money 
for this purpose, and a small nucleus of 
a collection has been gathered.’’ 

The nucleus was small indeed. It 
amounted to five paintings and an 
Eskimo carving, and in quantitative 
terms hardly enough to nourish a small 
living room. In qualitative terms, the 
works provided the seeds of a worthy 
collection. Among the five paintings 


FROM APRIL 10, and almost through — wete Goodridge Roberts’ **Georgian 
to May, runs an art exhibit marking a Bay, 1962’’, one of the artist’s much 
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: TAO 7 later works; Patrick Landsley’s ‘‘Trees 
lumn resurgence of alumni participation in ! ek on 
} & roup s Concordia’s growing collection of art. in a, Bloom and Stanley Lewis 
To curator Don Andrus, art is the very ‘Standing Woman" 
Leam up LO stuff of life, particularly that of a It was Lewis who started ye ball 
° university. He quotes from Beaudelaire: tolling, by donating a work of his own. 
loast art collection ‘You can live three days without The original selection committee struck 
bread,’’ the 19th century writer has to watch over the development and 
said, ‘‘without poetry, never.’’ shape of the young collection brings to 
‘‘The ultimate goal of a university Continued following insert 
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David Milne’s ‘Hillside in Bancroft’’, is a gift from the SGW Alumni Association. 


Continued from page 16 


mind old Montreal and names 
associated with art in Canada. In 
addition to Sam Schecter, who initiated 
the project, there was Evan Turner, 
then director of the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts and Jacques De Ton- 
nancour, the painter and one of the 
country’s small number of Canadiana 
experts. Alf Pinsky, as chairman of the 
fine arts department, was also a 
member and collection supervisor. 

With five paintings and one 
sculpture, ‘‘curator’’ would have 
seemed stuffy. 

In the early days, provision was made 
to exhibit works in corridors and public 
places. But before long, Sir George was 
to enter a major development phase, 
centering on the construction of what 
became known as the Henry F. Hall 
Building. ‘‘Planning for the new 
building,’’ said vice principal Clarke 
in an official statement, ‘‘now includes 
provision for the permanent exhibition 
of fine arts for the benefit of students 
and the general public.’’ 


The Hall Building opened in 1966 
and galleries seemed to blossom all 
over the place. The prettiest one—since 
converted to house the Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art—was a two level 
gallery on the Mackay Street side of the 
building connected by a beautifully 
crafted spiral staircase in wood. The 
entire west wall was glass. 

Galleries sprang up on the mez- 
zanine level and in nooks in between. 
What sprung up in between that might 
have been more prudently exhibited in 
a discreet corner occasionally spurred 
outrage at the apparently scandalous 
turn of developments in the art world. 

To inform, to educate. 

Some 125 works will be on show, 
among them Denis Burton’s ‘‘Margo’’, 
De Tonnancour’s ‘‘Cruciforme’’, Jack 
Humphrey’s ‘‘Forest Waters’’, William 
Kurelek’s work titled ‘“The Olynyks’ 
Backyard’’ and Goodridge Roberts’ 
‘‘Seated Nude’’, reproduced on these 
pages. 

John Fox, Yves Gaucher, Anne 
Kahane and John Ivor Smith are 


Concordia faculty represented in the 
show and among the other well-known 
artists are A.J. Casson, Alex Colville, 
Marcelle Ferron, Charles Gagnon 
(former resident artist at Loyola), 
Philippe Hebert, David Milne, Ernest 
Lindner, John Little, Toni Onley, 
Alfred Pellan and Jack Shadbolt. 

In addition to the show, activities are 
planned for the collector and just plain 
interested private citizens. Given the 
rising interest in art as an investment, 
Canadian Art Investor’s Guide editor 
Donald Robinson should make in- 
teresting listening when he leads a 
workshop entitled, ‘‘How to Make a 
Good Canadian Art Investment’’ on 
April 14. Later in the month, the 
former director of the Royal Ontario 
Museum, Peter Swann, will address the 
topic ‘Collecting Canadian Art—What 
to Look For’’. Swann, now executive 
director of the Samuel and Saidye 
Bronfman Foundation, will speak April 
21. (For further details, readers are 
referred to page 31 of this magazine.) 
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lumnus Paul Bourassa leads 
the people’s mining company. 
SECLAY A OLMIS 


By john Gratin ss 

AN) INITIAL SENSE of foreboding 
disappears | on entering corporate 
headquarters it in ae Foy on the edge of 


: Quebec City, 


The reception a area Sa epadiled | in the 
elegantly understated fabrics of wool, 
suede and _ hand-rubbed leather. 


‘Hanging plants thrive in the late winter 
sun that splashes across the room. And 


‘on one wall, this: A tastefully framed 
quote from Kahlil Gibran that proclaims 
in n flowing script, 


Come with us to the field 
or go with our brothers — 
| to the sea and cast your net; 
_ For the land and the sea 


shall be bountiful : 
to you even as tous, 


_A noble sentiment, surely, but one 


ies little insight into the true nature 


- a — government- -owned mining 


I’ve come - to the right address. But then 
on a sudden, swinging into the field of 
vision, set away in a corner resembling a 
Buddhist meditation garden, the object. 


_of the search. 


Rocks. 

Plain, gray, very ordinary rocks to the 
untutored eye but the basic stuff of an 
enterprise like the Société Québécoise 
d’exploration miniére, SOQUEM, a 
creature of René Lévesque’s from his 


_ days as natural resources minister in the 


Lesage government. SOQUEM spent 12 


John Griffin is @ rock critic and 


Jreelance writer. He has contributed — 


articles to Calendar, The Gazette and 
the Aberbrooke) Record, among other 
publications. 





SOQUEM 


million dollars in fiscal ’78-’79 chasing 
rocks; rocks containing niobium, 
uranium, peat, iron, titanium, gold and 


a host of base metals and alloys; rocks in 


the Lac St. Jean region, Abitibi, rocks in 
the Eastern Townships and in 
Laurentians, and rocks in the Magdalen 
Islands, among other places. 

The mining executive 

I have come to find out more about 
the outfit and the man at the controls, 
Paul J. Bourassa, Loyola Class of ’51. 
That was the year SOQUEM'’s president 
and chief executive officer earned his BSc 
and Certificate in Engineering. What 
kind of person, I wonder, maintains a 
rational perspective when figures in- 
volving millions of dollars, tons and 
miles are bandied about every working 
day? When decisions can profoundly 
affect the economic, ecological and even 
political balance of vast tracts of Quebec? 

Lots of geniality, a bit of bluster. 
Attired in the classic three-piece 
tradition, Bourassa is completely at 
home in this executive sanctuary. And he 
brooks no nonsense. “‘Put your tape 
recorder away,’’ he instructs me. 

Switch. 

‘‘Don’t ask me about politics, you'll 
just be wasting your time,’’ he warns me 
with a commanding, and very con- 
vincing, sweep of his arm. 

Shuffle, shuffle. My questions about 
the stink in the Magdalen Islands over 
mining developments there, notes about 
nuclear issues, and queries about mining 
and its economic impact in a sovereign 
Quebec, are shuffled right back into my 
briefcase. Paul Bourassa divides his 
conversations in two. One part you get; 
the other part I keep. He is not one to 
chance getting egg on his face even in an 
unassuming alumni magazine. 

Still, he doles out the interesting bits 
in equal measure to both ‘‘off’’ and ‘“‘on 
the record”’ parts of the conversation. He 
can talk about building a town from 
scratch, the excitement that comes with a 
new deposit somewhere, and on bread 
and butter issues like employment 
problems, speak proudly of the job 
creating the mining industry has done. 

Bourassa was raised in a milltown — 
Windsor in the Eastern Townships — 
and after high school and Loyola, went 
on to McGill to get his mining papers — 
a BASc (mining). After learning the 
ropes as an exploration engineer with 
Nicolet Asbestos Mines and holding a 
variety of other jobs with the company, 
by 1960 he was ready for the big time.: 


the. 


He chose as his first test the fledgling 
community of Port Cartier on the North 


Shore of the St. Lawrence. As town 
manager of Port Cartier, Bourassa was 
responsible for the entire operation of 
the town, right from initiating garbage 
pickup, fire fighting and streetlamps, 
through municipal bylaws and en- 
forcement. All the things one takes for 















Bourassa | 

Got anything? 
QUEBEC’S GRAPHIC. designers 
have made much of the Q in our 
name. Péquistes have fashioned 
the descender into a dagger witha 
very fine point. Hydro-Québec’s Q 
has a bolt of lightning shooting 
from it. The liquor commission 
turned their Q into a wine glass. 

Another public company has 
put a diamond drill bit on the Q in 
its corporate acronym, SOQUEM. 
La Société Québécoise d’Ex- 
ploration Miniére. 

Behind the image is Loyola 
alumnus Paul Bourassa (BSc ’51) 
who took the company’stop job in 
1978. Since moving in, the com- 
pany has reorganized ‘‘to fulfill 
SOQUEM'’s mission of increasing 
Quebec mineral wealth,’’ 
Bourassa told his boss, Natural 
Resources minister Yves Berubé 
in last year’s annual report. The 
changes meant increased mining 
and exploration activity and a 
renewed sense of aggressiveness 
in striking deals with other mining 
companies to launch joint con- 
cerns.*‘Should you wish toinvestin 
joint ventures or have a promising 
prospect to explore,” says one 
inviting pamphlet, ‘we cordially 
invite you to get in touch with us.” 

If you’re moved to. scratch 
around your own back yard or 


country estate, you might want to 
be on the look out for some of the 





granted in an established community. 
This was, you understand, over and 
above the town itself and its facilities, 
facilities with names like Sidbec, 
Rayonier and Mt. Cartier. In 1965, the 
year Bourassa moved on, Port Cartier 
had a population of 3,800. In 1978 the 
figure was 13,000. Beams the mining 
executive today, ‘‘It was hard work but 
very rewarding — four years of setting up 
a town day by day.’’ 

From here on in, the concepts and 
figures become even more stupendous. 
In 1965 Bourassa joined the ‘‘Companie 
Miniére Québec Cartier’’ as 2 
development engineer, carrying out 


_ various exploration, development and 


Continued 



































things SOQUEM has had some 
success with: copper, gold, silver 
and zinc, lead and molybdenum in 
the precious and base metals 
department. Among energy and 
alloy related materials, SOQUEM 
swings a big shovel: chromium, 
lithium, niobium, tantalum, 
uranium and vanadium. Then 
there are the old stand-bys iron, 
peat, silica, titanium and salt in 
the iron and industrial mineral 
category. 

SOQUEM works in collaboration 
with companies that have made a 
familiar imprint on stock tables: 
Dome, Eldorado and other groups 
perhaps less familiar to 
Quebecers. One such group, and 
SOQUEM’s only foreign venture, 
linked the company briefly with 


Iranian interests. According to 
Bourassa, the company joined 
with the Mining Development 


Bank of Iran “to set up an Iranian 
Mining Fund, patterned’ after 
SOQUEM, to promote the mining 
industry in that country.” The deal 
in fact was struck before 
Bourassa’s”~ arrival on the 
SOQUEM scene. By 1978, life was 
getting pretty shaky as the Shah 
was preparing for his royal send 
off. “With uprising events in Iran 
during November 1978, both 
parties agreed to terminate our 
permanent residence in Teheran 
and bring our representative 
home,” Bourassa noted in his 
report to Yves Berube. ‘‘Never- 
theless, we still remain available 
to provide our services promptly 
as needed for the training and 
organization of specialized teams 
in that country.” 
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Piping hot: lithium mined here makes pipes heat resistant 


Continued 
engineering responsibilities. In 1969 he 
was appointed director of the 
engineering and research department 
and put in charge of the Mt. Wright 
Development Project. 

Building a town from scratch 

The ‘‘Mt. Wright Development’ 
might not be a phrase to trip lightly off 
the average Canadian tongue, and the 
town of Fermont might not easily spring 
to mind either but the project just 
happens to be the largest single mining 
development operation undertaken in 
North America. 

When Bourassa arrived at the original 
project site in 1969 he looked at a vast 
northern wilderness populated with 
black spruce and not much else. From 
the time the first road went in until the 
start-up of the massive iron ore facility in 
1976, 670 million dollars had been 
spent. One hundred million went on the 
construction of the town itself which, 
replete with single unit homes, apart- 
ments, shopping complexes, and 
recreation centres, was completed in just 
under four years. Current population: 
5000. Workers came from Gagnon, from 
the South Shore of the St. Lawrence, 
from the Eastern Townships and Abitibi. 


Some left when the job was completed 


but others came to stay. 

For Bourassa the greatest sense of 
accomplishment in the Mt. Wright 
Project came from helping open up a 
hitherto inaccessible part of the country 
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to permanent habitation. As for the 
awesome responsibility of a $670 million 
budget: ‘‘It’s the same principle as 
dealing with $670 only somewhat 
larger.’’ 
Alloys and precious minerals 

But since 1978, it’s been the Société 
Québécoise d’Exploration Miniére all the 
way. SOQUEM was created in 1965 as a 
government owned, joint-stock company 
entrusted with the same general duties 
and privileges as private companies 
engaged in mineral _ exploration, 
development and production. The 
Government of Quebec is the sole 


Working with $670 

million, as opposed to 

$670? Same principle, 
just larger 


shareholder of SOQUEM and as of April’ 


1979 had pumped $45 million into the 
company. Some of the money has gone 
on mineral exploration and development 
in over 50 projects across the province, 
mostly in collaboration with private 
concerns. SOQUEM is at pains to em- 
phasize that it has no interest in 
becoming a public service monopoly: It’s 
in the mining game like everyone else 
with its share of risks and chance of 
profits. See box. 


Gold is becoming interesting these 
days. SOQUEM is involved in a joint 
venture in Abitibi with Silvertrack Mines 
Ltd. in bulk sampling the first open pit 
gold mine in Quebec. The thought of 
retrieving 0.25 ounce of gold for each 
ton of ore mined may seem like a waste 
of time until you consider the current 
price of gold and the number of tons 
milled: 56,000 tons, in this case, and it 
starts to make sense. 

For the normal Arts grad words like 
molybdenum, niobium, vanadium and’ 
titanium are just that — words. But 
Niobec Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary 
of SOQUEM located in the Saguenay, is 
the second largest producer of niobium 
in the world, and the only Canadian 
producer. The alloy is noted for its light 
weight and high tensility and is ap- 
parently invaluable in the construction 
of pipe lines and the hot end of jet 
engines, two pretty popular items on the 
market today. 

Magdalen salt project 

Another important (and potentially 
controversial) development is located in 
the serene Magdalen Islands way off in 
the Gulf of the St. Lawrence. A giant salt 
deposit, found and _ researched by 
SOQUEM, is currently awaiting a grant 
from DREE before the company invests 
$64 million to build facilities and start 
production. The potential mine has been 
the subject of a 1.8 million dollar, 12- 
month ecological study; SOQUEM says 
results suggest that the mining and 
transportation of the salt poses a 
negligible threat to the local flora, 
fauna, and the local fishing industry — 
assuming every possible safety feature ts 
incorporated in the design and execution 
of the mine project. 

The social impact of a permanent 
industry in the north end of an island 
that has always found its livelihood in 
the timeless seasonal rhythms of the 
fishing trade is a good deal harder to 
evaluate. According to Bourassa the 
mine will provide full time employment 
for 125 workers, many of them young 
people who would otherwise have 
followed the pattern of so many rural 
communities and gone off to Montreal or 
Toronto to seek their fortunes. 

What the long term effect of the 20th 
century being thrust onto a way of life 
that has remained essentially unchanged 
for hundreds of years remains to be seen. 
‘Things change, you just can’t sit still 
forever,’’ says Bourassa soberly. 

But off the record... 








nd so are the advances Concordia’s 
psychologists are making with 
their help. A sampling of collaborative 
(and other) projects 


Stories By Martin Stone 


he hormone watch 


ONE OF THE wonderful things about 
science is that it can’t rest while a 
question remains unanswered. 
Everything has to be explained, proven, 
and defined. 





Martin Stone 1s a freelance writer and 
broadcaster. 


‘‘And another wonderful thing about 
science,’’ says Dr. Elizabeth Henrik, 
‘is that it doesn’t necessarily have to 
look for answers to questions that have 
immediate social relevance, or social 
relevance at all. Although, it is im- 
portant that whatever we learn from 
science can be applied. But the ap- 
plication comes after. One first has to 
understand what’s happening.’’ 

Henrik has applied her research to 
discovering the answers to some of 
science’s unsettled questions. ‘‘What 
I’m really interested in is how hormones 
work in the brain,’’ she says. 

Working with laboratory rats and 
humans, she is trying to discover what 
kinds of hormones account for human 





Henrik 


sexual behavior. Especially in women. 
She is also trying to chart hormonal 
cycles to find their correlation to the 
menstrual cycle. 

“One thing that is known about 
female sexuality is that there is a kind of 
cyclical pattern in the interest of women 
to engage in sexual activity,’’ Henrik 
continues. It’s not known whether that 
cycle corresponds to the menstrual cycle, 
although she suspects it does, since the 
menstrual cycle has a very specific 
bearing on the amount and type of 
hormone found in the body. ‘‘One way 
that hormones might relate to human 
sexual behavior is the way they might 
make the individual responsive to certain 
sexual stimuli.”’ 

Suspecting that variations in skin 
temperature might provide a clue to 
hormonal fluctuations, she has begun 
charting daily temperature readings on 
test groups to see if a pattern emerges. 
“We know that ormones have a very 
important effect on the circulatory 
system and they tend to increase or 
decrease blood flow,’’ she explains. 
‘Certainly it should tell us something. | 
guess as the data comes out there will be 
more questions raised by it than an- 


,? 


Swers. 
Continued 
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Understanding vision 
WHAT DO THINGS look like to people 


who can see light in the ultraviolet 
range? Why is our vision sometimes 
suddenly obscured by a _ mysterious 
aftervision? 

These are some of the questions that 
Charles White is trying to find answers 
to. 

People who have had cataractic lenses 
removed have reported that light in the 
normally invisible ultraviolet spectrum 
has become visible to them after surgery. 

What exactly is it that they see? White 
believes that if we find the answer to that 
question we will, in his own words, ‘‘be 
able to tremendously improve residual 
vision that remains after cataract 
surgery.’’ In surgery of this type, the 
entire lens is removed from the eyeball 
and replaced with a plastic substitute 
called an interocular lens. According to 
White there were some 200,000 such 
implants in the U.S. in 1978. 

‘Very little is known about the vision 
which might result from such an im- 
plant,’’ says White. ‘‘There has been 
very little work on assessing it. One thing 
that interocular lenses could do but 
don’t do is absorb ultraviolet light. A 
non-toxic plastic with UV absorbtion 
qualities has not yet been developed,”’ 
he explains. “‘We don’t know much 
about what UV light looks like to people 
who can see it.’’ Finding out is a big part 
of White’s work. 

Another major portion of his energy is 
devoted to explaining the phenomenon 
called visual masking. This occurs any 
time two stimuli are flashed on the retina 
micro-seconds apart: ‘‘If I flashed, say, 
the letter ‘A’ and then very close to that, 
in the same part of the visual world I 
flashed a field of random dots. If the 
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White 
time separation between the letter and 
the dots is very small, a lot of people 
wouldn't see the letter ‘A’ at all. The 
dots mask the ‘A’,’’ he says. Why? 
That’s the question he intends to an- 
swer. 

White hopes soon to have installed a 
‘“eye tracker’ that uses infra-red beams 
to measure minute eye movements. 
This, linked to a computer, will mean 
more sophisticated experimentation. ‘“‘In 
order to explain visual masking you have 
to look much higher up in the visual 
system. It seems that what some people 
thought to be a very first-order sensory 
effect is really a cognitive short-term 
memory thing. 

“Once we understand the com- 
plexities of vision itself we can begin to 
apply this knowledge on more practical 
levels.’’ 


Stress prevention 


STRESS CAN be a killer, especially in 
older people. Helping design programs 
that minimize stress pays off in human 
lives saved and to this end Dr. Joseph 
Zweig became part of a team in- 
vestigating relocation-caused stress at 
Ste. Anne’s Hospital which was 
preparing to move to new quarters. 
‘‘Most people experience some kind of 
stress,’"he explains, ‘‘whenever they 
have to move from one habitation to 
another. Some of this stress has been 
traced to what is called ‘environmental 





loss’. Factors which generate anxiety 
may also cause stress." 

When a hospital such as Ste. Anne’s, 
which caters to a sick geriatric population 
of veterans, moves, the relocation is 
often accompanied by an alarming 
increase in mortality. 

In 1971, Ste. Anne’s, part of the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, had to 
relocate because of obsolete  ac- 
commodations. The staff sought to 
minimize the mortality risk to their 
patients through the establishment of a 
stress prevention program under: J.Z. 
Csank, the chief psychologist. The 
program was implemented a year before 
the actual move. It consisted of visits by 
ambulatory patients to the new 
building, slide presentations to the 
bedridden, and continuous reassurance 
from nurses and attendants. Many of the 
elements were new and untried ideas. 

A team of researchers involving 
personnel from both Ste. Anne’s and the 
former Queen Mary Veteran’s Hospital 
as well as individuals from local uni- 
versities was organised. They were 
known as the Research Advisory Group 
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‘Fitness reduces — 
stress } and more 


Seraganian is in the lab studying 
how improvement — 
fitness may alter the way we react 
during emotional stress. . | 

“Many people had casually 


fitness seemed to improve their 
mental well-being and 
them more emotionally stable,” he 


check out the theory. 
The documentary evidence of 


that improvement in fitness alters 
the cardio-vascular, respiratory, 
and muscular systems. It’s also 
monal glands change as one 


Seraganian began by looking at 
how these purely physiological 


bodies react 
frustrated or 
everyday demands, 


quips to this harried reporter. 
His findings were in one way 
Surprising. After having exposed 
his subjects. to 
contrived stress’. situations, 


found iat Both Levees a a 


render — 







































THIRTY-THREE- year-old: Dr. Peter 
in physical | 


remarked that improved physical 


explains. Seraganian set out to __ 


exercise physiology had shown 


known that secretions ot hor. 
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changes might affect the way our | | 
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“such as. 
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Zweig 





and were concerned with mortality 
effects. 

In 1972 Zweig joined the group to 
help assess the success of the program. 
He was assigned the task of investigating 
whether or not it had helped prevent 
deaths among the patients. 

A succession of mortality and stress 
studies led him to some significant 
contributions as well as one important 
discovery concerning hospital mortality 
in general. 

After charting mortality rates both 
before and after the move, Dr. Zweig 
ascettained that the mortality rate had 
indeed decreased due to the success of 
the program. Professional curiosity 
prompted him to probe further. He 
discovered that in the year prior to the 
move, mortalities were highest of all. 
This seemed illogical since that was the 
year of introduction of the antistress 
program. He concluded that this was 
caused by ‘anticipatory anxiety’, a 
phenomenon that ‘futures’ planners will 
have to bear in mind. He was also struck 
by the resemblance of mortality patterns 
to the classical distribution of rare events 
known as the Poisson model. This 
prompted him to investigate patterns in 
five other Montreal hospitals. The 
Poisson model seemed to apply in these 
institutions as well. 

Still another significant discovery: in 
those patients broadly classified as senile, 
the highest instance of death seemed to 
occur after the move. His explanation 1s 
that because these individuals had lost 
their power to anticipate it was not until 
after the reality of finding themselves in 
new surroundings had set in that they 
suffered stress. 

‘‘As the population in North America 
ages,’’ Dr. Zweig suggests, ‘‘the number 
of chronic geriatric cases will increase. 
Our present hospital system ts 
overloaded and much of it is obsolescent. 
New hospitals will have to be built and 
elderly patients moved. When this 
happens society will have to become 
increasingly concerned with the stress 
prevention measures now _ being 
researched.’’ 

Continued 
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Help for drinkers 


ISRAELI-BORN Dr. Zalman Amit, Co- 
Director of Montreal’s New Clinic for 
Behavior Therapy and Research, feels 
that his eight years of research into what 
causes drug and alcohol abuse is about to 
pay off. 

In taking the somewhat controversial 
stand that addiction to drug-taking ts 
related to the positive reinforcement of 
the drugs and not because of the spectre 
of withdrawal as had commonly been 
believed, Amit and his team feel that 
they are on the threshold of arriving at a 
workable treatment for alcoholism. If the 
next phase of their work proves suc- 
cessful they hope to produce a formula 
for heroin and morphine consumers as 
well. 

Their conclusion is that a_ brain 
chemical known as noradrenalin, or 
more properly, norepinephrine is the 
component responsible for addiction. 

‘Traditionally it was felt that drug- 
taking—let’s restrict it here to alcohol 
and heroin—was continued by the 
addict in order to avoid the unpleasant 
consequences of not taking it,’’ Amit 
explains. ‘‘We concluded on the basis of 
experiments with laboratory rats that it 
doesn’t make sense.’’ 

Norepinephrine is metabolized in the 
brain from another brain biochemical, 
dopamine. It’s the substance said to 
produce the feeling of euphoria in 
drinkers and drug-users. When the 
quantity of norepinephrine in the brain 
is reduced the user no longer feels the 
need to indulge. A drug developed in 
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Sweden which goes by the experimental 
name FLA-57 selectively interferes with 
the metabolism of norepinephrine thus 
reducing its presence and freeing the 
alcoholic from his need to drink and the 
addict from his need to ingest drugs. 
‘Those withdrawal symptoms, that in 
the movies look like the worst possible 


Language & groups 


DR. ANNA-BETH DOYLE has 
devoted the last several years to 
studying the effect of language on 
social behavior in preschoolers. 
For instance, do children of dif- 
ferent language backgrounds 
integrate or segregate in the 
classroom? When given the 
choice, do they prefer to play with 
members of their own language 
group? These are two questions 
she already has answers for. In the 
first instance, her analysis of 
activities in daycares and 
preschools shows that they do 
indeed tend to separate into 
native-language groups. Two- 
thirds she has found, when asked 
to list the order of preference in 
playmates choose children with 





whom they share a common 
tongue. 

Working in Montreal-area 
daycares and in her own 


laboratory-playroom, she selects 
children whose mother tongue 
differs from the language of 
education. : | 

“Why do they segregate?”’ she 
asks. ‘‘What is the importance of 
fluency to the degree of in- 
teraction?” 

She explained her attempt to 
find answers: ‘‘We gave each child 
a standard measure of fluency and 


thing that can happen to a human 
being, are really not all that terrible’’, 
Amit reveals, ‘‘They are, in fact, not any 
worse than a serious case of the flu. And 
yet, people are not driven to drugs 
because of the flu. If you’re going to 
focus your research on withdrawal you’ re 
barking up the wrong tree.”’ 

Working with rats, Amit found that 
when he reduced the amount of brain 
noradrenalin, the rats reduced their 
intake of euphoric drugs. When the 
noradrenalin levels climbed he observed 
a concomitant increase in drug intake, 
establishing a direct link between 
noradrenalin levels and the positive 
reinforcement aspects of drug-taking. 

The first experiments using human 
subjects are scheduled to begin 1m- 
mediately and are expected to last for 


two years. Amit offered what he 
characterized as a ‘‘rather_ bold’’ 
statement. ‘‘If these experiments in 


humans yield the same kind of results as 
the experiments with animals, then 
perhaps for the first time we will have a 


,? 


viable treatment for alcoholics. 
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Doyle : : | | 
then watched to see if the most 
fluent child was the one that in- 
teracted the most.’ The results 
are not yet known and the 
question has grown in proportion. 
“We also look at whether the tone 
of interaction is positive, neutral, 
or negative.” : 

Another factor is the salience of 
language. “To some_ children 
language may just not be im- 
portant,’ she says. In order to 
study this an effective measure of 
language salience first had to be 
designed. She continues, “Also, 
we’re looking at whether parents’ 
attitudes toward cross-language 
interaction predict who interacts 
the most in preschool.” 

At this point a great deal of data 
has been collected which now 
needs to be analysed. “Once we 
have the answers to these . 
questions we can make 
suggestions about how to 
structure environments to 
maximize interaction if that, in 
fact, is a goal, or at least describe 
the effects for educators to look 
at,”’ she concludes. 
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‘HONEST 
PITCH 


ow a little giving to alma mater can mean a lot 


By Stirling Dorrance 

‘*THE ONLY TIME I ever hear from you 
people is when you’re looking for 
money.”’ 

This is the indignant response of Joe 
Simulacra ’63, tolerably successful senior 
level corporate administrator, who was 
pushed, pulled, tugged — even had his 
marks adjusted a bit — by old Cement 
Mixer U (CMU) to get him through an 
economics major with a B standing, to 
Alma Mater’s annual alumni appeal for 
financial help. 

At times he may even add: ‘‘Please 
take my name off your mailing list.’’ 

‘‘Alumni can always be counted on to 
be long on advice and short on 
donations,’’ CMU president Harley 
Davidson confides, in a moment of rare 
frustration, to Posnar Hurlihey, brilliant 
and eager psychologist looking for funds 
to start up his Rhesus Monkey Wired 


Stirling Dorrance was Concordia's 
development chief until moving to Nova 
Scotia where he works with a Halifax 
development consultants’ group. 


Rock Band and Related Cacophonic 
Studies and Research Institute. Hurlihey 
is convinced that a single letter circulated 
to graduates will bring him the million 
dollars he needs. “‘After all, if only a 
thousand graduates give me a thousand 
dollars each, that’ll do it.’’* 

Clearly it is unfair to single out alumni 
recalcitrance to university financial 
appeals on the one hand, and the 
ingenuousness of some academics about 
how easy it is to fund pet projects on the 
other, but it may be a way to get to facts 
of ‘‘university development’’ activity, if 
not precisely to the truth of the matter. 

The big WHY? 

In the first place, why shou/d anyone 
be expected to give at all? A good 
question, as the politician says when he 
can’t think of a quick answer. 

Alumni and alumnae, foundations, 
corporations, faculty, students, parents 
of students, ‘‘special friends’ and just 
plain people represent the usual 
categories of ‘‘donor prospects,’’ as 
they’re known in the trade, to be 
solicited in a variety of ways through the 
agency of the University Development 


Office.** So what? And the arguments 

flow: | 

e Graduates from CMU long ago paid 
the cost of their education and 
shouldn’t be hounded forever. 
Besides, they’re not sure they like the 
way the place is run now. 

e Foundations are nothing but tax 
dodges trying to hide money, not give 
it. | 

® Corporations are after one thing — 
profits — and don’t give anything that 
doesn’t buy plenty more. 

e Faculty, of course, are grossly overpaid 
to begin with. Students are notoriously 
radical, anti-establishment, anti-social 
and on the take through government 

Continued 

*McGill University’s most recent Fund Council 

report says $1,200,000 was received in 78/79 from 

15,487 graduates. 

**‘*The Development Office’’ is the euphemism 

usually employed by universities to identify the 

fund-raising function. No one is quite sure why. 

Back in the '60s both Loyola and Sir George 

Williams had a director of Development — the one 

at Loyola did look after funding; at Sir George, 

however, very sensibly he was an_ engineer 
responsible for building construction and main- 
tenance. 
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bursaries 

anyway. 

e ‘‘Special friends’’? Sounds like a Mafia 
connection. 

e And the general public? They’re 
supporting the place already through 
taxes turned into university grants. . . 
and not getting a helluva lot in return. 
One current university appeal for 

financial support across Canada puts it 

this way: 

Blessed are they who plant a tree 

In the shade of which 

They know 

They shall not sit! 

In fact, the expectation of alumni 
support is probably the toughest one to 
deal with definitely . . . mainly because 
it’s all in the family.The feelings of 
graduates for CMU are as varied as such 
relations can be — a broken romance, a 
lousy math teacher, the winning goal, 
mononucleosis, tough courses, snap 
courses, Amchitka, you name it. 
Typically, rural, residential universities 
evoke a much deeper attachment than 
sprawling downtown-commuter degree 
factories; full-time students develop 
links that part-time students simply have 
no time for; students moving on to 
professional and _ graduate schools 
develop mixed loyalties. 


and interest-free loans 


Fundraising 
apocrypha 1: 









It’s no great secret that historic- 


Regardless, and the rule is universal, 
alumni want to join together and, 
however, badly they articulate it, they do 
want to help CMU — god bless/damn 
CMU. 

At any rate, the characteristic love- 
hate relationship between John/Jane 
Doe ’55 and his/her university is very 
profound, very real for good or bad, and 
cannot be fully dealt with in this 
overview of university development 
operations. As one university president 


made their pitch. Of course, he 


ally French-Canadians have never 
been particularly responsive to 
fund-raising appeals by universit- 
ies, Museums, organized charities 
and the like. It has simply not 
been part of their social tradition 
— as it is, apparently, of the 
English-speaking population (and 
here read Protestant and Jewish) 
— and “giving” seems mainly 
confined to the Church collection 
plate. 

André Bachand of the University 
of Montreal tells the story of the 
call that he and his rector made on 
a French-Canadian captain of 
industry back in the fifties. They 
were both new at the game. And 
following the book, they were 
looking at a six-figure donation to 
get the university’s capital appeal 
started. 

The corporation president list- 
ened with quiet attention as they 
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would do something, he said, and 
then took them on a personal tour 
of his richly appointed office suite 
— tasteful and expensive in every 
detail. 

They returned to the president’s 
desk and all sat down again. The 
corporation head reached for one 
of those ornate hard-covered and 
very large cheque books that 
company presidents always seem 
to keep on their desks in case they 
have to make important financial 
decisions. With a flourish he 
made out a cheque and handed it 
across to the rector, waving his 
hand decisively to prevent an 
effusive response of thanks. “It’s 
nothing, Monsignor. It’s for a 
good cause. Just do one thing for 
me. Don’t tell my parish priest.” 
Truly the U of M appeal was 
Lt i The cheque was for 


put it: ‘‘Close up, starve out the alumni 
association this year and they’ll all be 
back next year, enthusiastic and 
dispeptic as ever; ready to set up shop 
again — at university expense.”’ 

Quite simply, apart from the obvious 
fact that universities insist they zeed the 
money, Canada’s unmiversities and 
colleges, like their U.S. counterparts, 
engage in private-funding activity — 
development programs, if you like — 
because the social and economic system 
expects it. And let the university that 
eschews it beware. 

A cliché of the American university 
confraternity is that the president of 
Yale, Harvard, Gramling, whatever. . . 
is the Chief PRO and Chief Fund-Raiser. 
Circumstances in Canada which provide 
relatively much higher grant support of 
our “‘private’’ universities alter this job 
description only by adding Chief 
Lobbyist. But the point remains: 
Universities across Canada are expected 
to have their hands out in a variety of 
ways for donation dollars. And not sur- 
prisingly, this means a lot of univer- 
sities — about sixty — in fairly com- 
petitive pursuit of not-too-many dollars. 
(Sir George Williams campaigned in 
1964 for $7,500,000 as the private 
funding part of a $27,500,000 
development program; Loyola went after 
$6,660,000 a year later to help meet the 
cost of a $17,600,000 building ex- 
pansion. Concordia has not yet un- 
dertaken a ‘‘major’’ appeal.) 

So Cement Mixer U goes to the 
foundations, like Hillary to Everest’s 
peak, because they’re there. And to the 
national corporations, and to anyone 
who may be encouraged to find a reason 
to support this particular university, or 
higher education generally, instead of 
hospitals, heritage, ballet companies or 
Hockey Canada. Thus does it look for a 
part of the roughly $25,000,000 from 
Canadian foundations; $32,000,000 
from Canadian corporations and who 
knows how many individual donations 
made in a typical year. 

And from American donors as well 
(overseas too, but the “‘habit of giving’’ 
is really still a North American gig). In 
the five-year period 1973-78 American 
foundations made 235 grants totalling 
$22,200,000 to ‘‘Canadian organizations 
or for programs about Canada.’’ The 
largest was to the Montreal General 
Hospital—$1,346,359 ‘“‘to establish a 
program of advanced studies in primary 
care medical care, etcs.’’; but McGill 
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University also got $665,193 to develop 
‘‘a master’s degree program for non- 
nurse college graduates’’; a Maritime 
university $5,000 ‘‘to study magnetic 
properties of metals.’’ 
You’ve got to need the money 

The mythology of fund-raising for 
universities notwithstanding, there’s 
more to it than asking for a couple of 
million here and a half a million there 
and then waiting for the cheque to 
arrive. The university Tias.to be able to 
show that it needs private funds — as 
opposed to tuition revenues or govern- 
ment grants — in order to carry out what 
it considers to be essential educational, 
study, research tasks. And thus we come 
to a definition of the ‘’development”’ 
function of university administration. 
Properly understood, this is the function 
that joins the university’s need for 
private funding to the possible sources of 
getting that funding — and then 
organizes the process and programs of 





we 


solicitation that make the exercise 
worthwhile. 

Through alumni annual appeals, 
major capital campaigns, deferred giving 
and bequest programs, through special 
recognition councils and clubs, through 
elaborately developed and documented 
applications to foundations for research 





There’s also the case — a story 
once told by the late Fr. Ed 
Brown, Loyola rector from 1940 to 
’'48 — of the Jesuit college in the 
American mid-west. One day a 
little old woman arrived (probably 
in a shawl, but this version 
doesn’t mention it) who was 
received with all kindness by 
Brother Peter, the porter. 

“| don’t want to bother you, 
Father,” she whispers, making the 
perfectly natural mistake, “but | 
would like to make a donation to 
the college for a special favour 
received.” 

(Remember this is the porter our 
little old lady is speaking to. One 
can’t imagine that the bursar 
would ever have let what follows 
happen.) 

“lm Brother, not Father,” the 
porter corrects her gently, “but it 
is awfully good of you to want to 
help.” He just couldn’t see the 
point of processing a two dollar 
donation — issuing the receipts, 
entering the amount and all. “But 
if you want to help someone in 
need with your — ah — gift, why 
don’t you take it to the poor 
sisters in the convent across the 
street?” 

As little old ladies always do 
when Jesuit priests — or brothers 
— tell them to do something, she 
walks dutifully across the street 
and hands the good nuns her 
cheque for — once again — one 
million dollars. 





Fundraising apocrypha 2: 


And the plans are drawn, the 
contract let, and a spanking new 
convent springs up across from 
the Jesuit College the following 
year. 


Then there’s the one told about 
just about every major university 
across the country — McGill, 
Dalhousie, Toronto, UBC — about 
the rich old codger who made all 
his money on booze (or patent 
medicine, or beer) during the 
depression, had terminal cancer 
and desperately wanted a univers- 
ity building named for him as a 
personal memorial. The motive? 
Guilt, vanity, remorse, perhaps 
even generosity, who knows? 

Regardless, the university 
board refused even to consider the 
offer: ‘We must not prosper at the 
expense of others driven to drink 
or poverty,” is the most popular 
version of the verdict delivered by 
the chairman of the board to the 
president who really wouldn't 
mind a bit if a building were 
named after Genghis Khan as long 
as someone footed the bill. 

In some American versions the 
thwarted philanthropist opens up 
a university across the street. 
Canadian variations tend to sugg- 
est that he gives his loot to some 
little Known religious order with 
instructions to “build the biggest 
goddam bell tower in these parts!” 


projects or educational innovations, the 
university constructs a continuing 
program of private support solicitation, 
some of it very public, much of it 
handled very quietly. 

The funding needs of CMU having 
been calculated over a period of, say, ten 
years, development planning focusses on 
finding the money over, say, five years. 
How much can we raise through a 
national appeal? What particular project 
will the alumni take on as ¢heir 
responsibility? To what extent can 
government be encouraged to make 
matching contributions? The check list is 
extensive but no _ self-respecting 
university, such as CMU, can afford to be 
without one. 

Underlying it all is a home truth: 


private funds do permit universities to 
do important, even essential things, that 
tuition revenues and government grants 
do not. Where strings are attached to 
private-funding they have almost in- 
variably been self-imposed. The 
university is looking for funds to pursue 
the needs its faculty, students, and 
administration, its particular educational 
mission have set. 

In terms of total fundings — 
operational and capital — _ private 
donations to a umiversity may seem 
insignificant. But in this situation, as in 
others, small can be beautiful — and 
bountiful — by permitting a degree of 
educational flexibility which wouldn't 
be otherwise possible. 

Continued 
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At home, the search begins for $750,000 


THE CHAIRS in the new fine arts building at Dor- 
chester are restyled packing cases. Cheap, but 
somehow stylish. The building itself is a converted 
garage, bringing a little sparkle to what used to be a 
desolate corner of the city. 
lf you’ve been to other schools where lounge 
furniture seems to be individually made from hun- 
_ dreds of pounds of the finest woods and where 
buildings have the elegant and expensive look of 
modern-day cathedrals, you know Concordia gets by 
on the cheap. 


Quebec’s second larcest and most under-financed | 


university begins its annual search for private dollars 
— this May. The goal, $750,000, up $50,000 from last 

year's campaign objective, but in real terms trailing it 

somewhat, given inflation’s effect. 

Development Director John Saunders, done up ina 
three-piece with chains draped from the vest like 
curtain ties, draws his pipe from his mouth, looking 
ready to say something important. “Canadian alumni 
don’t have a history of giving,’ he begins. Then, 
taking an example, “probably a very bad example”, 
he says, “Harvard's Class of '54 collected one anda 
half million last year in their 2oth class reunion. “ 

: A bad Sree | 

or aera _ Meanwhile on piesa 

earth... Alumni donations 
at Concordia last year 
totalled $70,000. ‘‘I’d like - 
to see a 25 percent return 
this year, up to $100,000,” 
Saunders manages to say 
without looking com- 
pletely mad. Last year, in 
percentage terms, nearly 
15 percent of alumni 
responded to the 
-university’s annual fund- 
raising campaign, 
averaging nearly $25 each. 
In rough terms, 3000 of the - 
_ g ~~ 26,000 came through. 
= =—FS=SCtéiéswUWW*iiiile: Canin giiviirng 

| —_ patterns don’t compare all 
that well to American 
tradition, Concordia’s 
pattern falls well behind 
Saunders what Canadian bagmen 
generally set their sights on—a 40 percent return, 
according to numbers bandied about in meetings of 
the professional society known as the Canadian 
Association of University Development Officers, 
CAUDO. 

Most giving in this country is done by foundations, 
companies and the odd philanthropist, not by 
graduates. Why Concordia’s figures fall below the 
national average is something Saunders has a theory 
about. While McGill and U of T can expect around 
one million on their annual fishing expeditions in 
alumni waters, the development chief says ‘$70,000 
from our alumni isn’t all that bad.’’ We’ve yet to 
establish an industrial base, as Saunders sees it. 
“Until the last 12 or 15 years or so, the bulk of our 
enrolment has been evening people (who traditionally 
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don’t develop as strong an attachment to alma 
mater). And, at least in Sir George’s case, very few 


people proportionally are yet leaders of industry, or 


yet fall into that broad category.” 

That kind of phenomenon takes generations to 
establish and the university simply hasn’t been 
around long enough to draw on that kind of resource 
other universities have long established. 

Until that period comes, Saunders says, Concordia 


will have to rely on private donations from industry, 


foundations and the general public. Funds, for 
example, from the petrochemical industry that helped 
launch the drug dependence research program, funds 


_ from the Ford Motor Company of Canada that helped ~ 


a Concordia engineer get going on a program con- 
cerned with engine cooling systems and fuel ef- 
ficiency. Funds such as those sought by the Con- 
cordia hockey team to help defray costs towards 
their trip to Dundee in late April when they enter a 


Scottish hockey tournament. (The Stingers will also 


match up against the Dutch national team while 
they’re over there, incidentally.) And the large sums 
needed for that overriding concern, the university’ Ss 
scholarship and fellowship program. 

At writing campaign workers were still meeting to _ 
establish where and how this year’s collection will be 


- divvied up. That doesn’t mean people will be wan- 


dering around with bags of cash after the campaign | 


-wondering what to do with it all. It just means they © 


are trying to establish which of the more chronic 


- needs can be partially met. If events follow last 


year’s pattern, though, roughly two thirds of the take 


will go to beef up what in national terms is a paltry. 


scholarship and fellowship program. Of the $700,000 
raised, $475,000 went to student support last year. 


The second largest item, $100,000, went to various 


building refurbishing projects. Equipment and art 
purchases accounted for $60,000 and research 
projects—those not financed directly by government 
and industry—used up $50,000. The remaining 

$15,000 was slotted in a category known as “‘in- 
novative aids” which might include everything from a 
machine adapted for a handicapped student to a light 
fixture required after a closet has been converted into 
a darkroom. 

In a word, private money means a school can do 
something special. Special by admitting students 
who couldn’t afford otherwise to go to university for 
undergraduate or graduate work. Or special by 
launching a research project, like Concordia’s drug 
dependence program, which government can’t for a 
variety of reasons finance. 

But what of the so-called uncertain future? 

The general feeling is that Concordia, with all its 
needs, will be around long after the referendum, no 


matter what the outcome. Says Saunders, “lI just 


have a gut feeling about it. Concordia has a lot of 
credibility in the French community—l’d go so far as 
to say it has more than McGill. Francophone 
university people think very highly of John O’Brien, 
certainly the ones I’ve spoken to. Aes re behind us.’ 


oe Tax deductible donati 
| 2 by 
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Loyola People 


Peggy Forde (née Woytiuk) (BA ‘78) 
has headed west to Diefenbaker 
country, and is working as in- 
formation officer for Natonum 
Community College in Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan. She writes to say she 
really enjoys receiving CU Mag. “‘It’s 
great to read news of what’s hap- 
pening at home”’.... Get well wishes to 
Robert Brodrick (BA ’43), who is 
recovering from surgery. Robert is the 
Loyola Alumni Association’s im- 
mediate past president.... Patrick 
Kennif (BA ’64) has been promoted to 
deputy minister of Municipal Affairs. 
He was previously assistant deputy 
minister ... Marc Y. Brousseau has 
been transferred to the Ontario East 
and North Region by Commerce 
Leasing, a subsidiary of the Bank of 
Commerce. Before the transfer, he 
was regional manager of the Quebec 
and Montreal Regions.... Robert 
Harvey (BComm ’76) is now working 
for Peat Marwick Ltd. in Toronto as 
an insolvency specialist.... It’s been 
quite a switch for Mari Porchetta 





Dr. John Charters, executive director of the Montreal Children’s Hospital, 
Des Lartigue, chairman of the 1979 Loyola Medal selection committee, Fred 
McCaffrey, president of the Loyola Alumni Association and Sister Jeanne 
Laporte, executive director of H6pital Sainte-Justine at a reception on 
February 27 in the Loyola Faculty Club. The occasion was the presentation 


(BSc ’70). A Physics graduate and of two cheques of $25 each, the proceeds of Maureen Forrester’s December 


then a science teacher until 1978, 
Mario now runs the Assiette au 
Boeuf, a French restaurant on lower 
Crescent Street... 


Class of 1932, Loyola College 
48th Reunion, May 30-31 1980 


The spirit of the Class of 1932 lives on! Since 
graduation, the members of this class have been holding 
monthly luncheons for many years, and a full fledged 
reunion every five years. 

Rather than wait until 1982 for their 50th Anniversary it 
has been decided to hold a reunion this year, and a 
number of functions have been scheduled for May 30th 
and 31st. 

For further particulars, please contact Ed Lennon, 486- 
0822. 


Loyola Medal mini-concert, to Montreal’s two children’s hospitals. 


. Golf 1 Tour ram ire 
Association’ s eandal ee tournament, ane _ 
me year for the first time € 


“site for this year’s louie bed 
golf and $20 for dinner 


Pull carts are nee 
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Sir George People 


Elias Kostopoulos (BA ‘72) informs us 
that he’s just been promoted from 
Senior Branch Operations Officer for 
most Quebec Scotiabank branches to 
Assistant Manager, Branch 
Operations Department (Systems and 
Methods) in the Quebec regional 
office in Montreal... Alexander Ifezue 
(BComm '76) has just been awarded 
an MBA degree by the University of 
Hartford’s Austin Dunham Barney 
School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Hartford, Connecticut... 
Lyman Richard Hill (Arts ‘62) recently 
received a Master of Education 
degree from the University of 
Saskatchewan... Kenneth Wightman 
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PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION: SGW Alumni President Stephen Huza and VP Joan 


a pause from affairs of state. 


(MBA ‘77) has been named Comp- 
troller of Zeller’s Ltd. 

News from abroad: An item clipped 
from a Trinidad paper reveals plans 
are underway to form an alumni 
association there. A meeting was held 
late last month and we await further 
news. Meanwhile the Chinese Chapter 
of the Alumni Association of Con- 
cordia University, situated in 


Death 


Richardson are pictured at left comparing notes on an agreeably successful 
alumni gathering in early March. Bottom, far right, is Rector John O’Brien, taking 


Kowloon, Hong Kong, has a new slate 
of officers. They are as follows — 
Chairman: Gilbert Law; external vice- 
chairman: Elsie Ling; internal vice- 
chairman: Leo Lok; treasurer: Samson 
Ng; secretary: Isabella Tam; and 
directors: John Chan, Benjamin Fung, 
Joseph Ki, Law Man Chor, Terry Lee, 
Albert Wong and Kenneth Wong. 


Rev. Joseph P. Monaghan, S.J. recently at 95 in St. 
Catharines, Ontario. The former teacher and prefect of 
discipline at Loyola was also well known as a parish 


priest at St. Ignatius. 

















Coming Events 


In conjunction with the alumni association exhibition in 
the Sir George Williams Art Galleries (mezzanine level, 
Henry F. Hall Building, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West), 
April 10— 29, two special workshops will be held with 
acknowledged experts in the art field. 

On Monday, April 14, Donald C. Robinson, founder and 
editor of The Canadian Art Investors Guide will address 
the topic ‘How to Make a Good Canadian Art In- 
vestment’’. He'll be speaking at 8 p.m. in Room 762 of the 
Hall Building, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West. 

On Monday, April 21, Peter Swann, former director of the 
Royal Ontario Museum (Toronto) and executive director 
of The Samuel and Saidye Bronfman Foundation, will Swann Robinsot 
speak on ‘Collecting Canadian Art—What to Look For”. 

This event is also scheduled for 8 p.m., in Room 762 of 





the Hall Building, Sir George Williams campus. For the special price of $12, members will be treated to 
Registration for each of the above workshops is limited to a dinner of roast half chicken with all the trimmings and 
the first 50 applicants. To register, phone the Sir George will be entitled to free admission to the clubhouse, free 
Williams Alumni Office at 872-7362. parking and a complimentary program. 

Admission to the clubhouse is at 6:30 p.m. Dinner will be 
On Friday, April 25, the Sir George Williams Alumni will served at 7 p.m. Races start at 7:45 p.m. 
hold another “Night at the Races” at the Blue Bonnets Tickets must be purchased at the alumni office. Call 879- 
Race Track. 7362. 








THE NEWS STAFF 
Seated: R. Awasre, G. Moreny, E. Saerimsw, K. Scorer, J. McLavcaitan 
Standings: M. Beparn, W. Srewart, A. CasGrain 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW DEPT.: Loyola named names when they had © ~ 2 

this shot done of the 1931 News staff. But what’s become of them? Ss > «.. 
Insert at right, shows the 1943 version of the Sir George publications - 4 
committee, but no names are named in the yearbook we yanked the 
photos from. Again the question: What's become of them? We 
welcome your letters to WHERE ARE THEY NOW DEPT., C.U. 
Magazine, Public Relations, Concordia University, 1455 De 
Maisonneuve West, Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. 
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Across 


. Musician sr. 
. Zagreb native 

. From a distance 

. Kind of alliance or baseball 


. Take off a vessel 
. Egghead’s page 
. Novelist writes in cold blood 


like a journalist 
, actor jr. 


defense 


. American govt. service initials 
. Female lobster or octopus 

. Printing abbr.: 
. Circle ratio 

. VIA partner 

. Print error 

. Timetable abbreviation 
. He’s a yesman, but in- 


big but little 


dependent 


. Zeus’ wife turned her into a 


cOW 


. Let it stand 

. Animal house 

. Neptunium symbol 

. Condition or quality (suffix) 
. Western Nigerian city 

. Where papers are put 

. Acknowledgement or study unit 
. Waif, horse or millionaire 

. Of age: Lat. abbr. 

. Toy for measuring ads 

. Boasts 

. Trails 

. Boss on paper 


Down 


E 


WM od Ww ho 


Printing abbr.: big brother to 


20 across 


. Mother-of-pearl 

. Leap 

. Kind of skirt or earring 

. Slant to the right among 


Romans 


. Masculine nickname 


7. Printing method is counter- 


balance 


. Conveys a baby 

. Ever poetic 

. European currency 

. — de vie 

. The end spelled out 

. Journalist’s triumph 

. How to get rid of 24 across 
. Small keyboard instrument 
. Put up with this for layout 
. Expert 

. Deals with or pays for 

. Scholarly show-off 

. Same as before 

. One who does 43 across 

. British title (abbr.) 

. Hole in the ground 

. Case for small articles 

. Past 

. Newspaper’s lifeblood 

. Sister or father to junior (abbr.) 


Folding Papers — By Wordsmith 
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Solution to last issue’s puzzle on page 6. 


GEE..BENTON THIS 1S GREAT Bute. 


IF I'VE TOLD YOU ONCE 


OH 
Glycerot 
(glycerine) 


°|SNOT A STABLE COMPOUND, 


ONO, 


Glycert 
trinitrate 





L'VE TOLD YOU A THOUSAND 
TIMES... Gon mo, — fe, 


"+ 34,0 








Besieged by 
at home and 





can save you. 


It’s not often that a plastic card can actually save you 
money...whether you’re at home or away from 
home. Our little orange Travelsave card can. It’s 
not a charge card. It is a card which identifies you to 
over 12,000 businesses across Canada and abroad 
which will offer you savings of from 10 to 30 per- 
cent! You can save on your travel costs and you can 
save everyday on everyday purchases. 


Your Travelsave card can get you preferred rates 
(10% in Ontario) on vacation packages offered by 
most major tour operators. When you present your 
Travelsave card to hotels, restaurants and Avis car 
rentals listed in our Directory, you can save 10 to 
20% on listed prices. What’s more, whether you pay 
cash or use a credit card you can also save on cloth- 
ing, sporting goods, entertainment, dry cleaning, 
flowers, gifts, beauty services, luggage, car repairs, 
hi-fi, appliances, records and many other products 
and services. 


You can gain these savings in many major Canadian 
cities and in many parts of the world. The first 


Expires end of 
Expire 4 la fin de 








Best li 


vacation package you buy or your first $200 worth 
of purchases will probably pay for your member- 
ship. 


And, there’s more. As a Travelsave member, you'll 
receive “Destination”, a quarterly, full colour 
magazine. It’s full of news about everyday discounts 
on major tour packages to the most popular vaca- 
tion spots. Destination also gives you information 
on the Travelsave “Last Minute Club” which offers 
unsold tour packages at savings of as much as 50%. 


Our inflation fighting price for your Travelsave 
membership which entitles you to all discounts, 
your Merchant Directory and 4 issues of Destina- 
tion Magazine is just $25 per year. 


Travelsave is an idea whose time has really come. 
Let us send your Travelsave Membership so that 
you can begin to save the day the mailman delivers 
it. Simply fill in and mail the coupon with your 
cheque, or charge it to your credit card. 


c/o Alumni Media, 124 Ava Rd., Toronto, Ontario M6C 1W1 





You bet I’m besieged by high costs. Please rush my Travelsave Membership Card (valid for 12 
months), Merchant Directory and one year of Destination Magazine for just $25.00. 


| 
a 
rs 
- Name 

Address 

- I a ee Poe: 
i Postal Code Phone 
is) 

| 
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P| 
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[-] Cheque [_] Money Order (enclosed & payable to Travelsave) 


[_] Charge to credit card: [_] Chargex/Visa [_] Master Charge 
Credit Card No. Expiry Date 


Signature 


ees S$SsSsSsSsS8S9$9390 0 0.0.0—_— Oaaawlwmm!_-+¥“__—_ 


[_] American Express 


Money-Back Guarantee 
I understand that if not com- 
pletely satisfied I may cancel my 


membership by returning my 
card within 30 days for a full 
refund. 


[_] CP Air 


c/o Alumni Media, 124 Ava Rd., 
Toronto, Ontario M6C 1W1 





TRAVELSAVE. 
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Schenley OFC: the only 8-Year Old that’ guaranteed 
“Tigh onthe Shack of the bottle. 


Canadian law requires whisky has been aged in charred 
distillers to place a stamp on their white oak casks, for a full 8 years. Schenley OF C 
whisky bottles showing the year We believe 8 years is a The 8-year old 
the whisky was distilled. perfect aging time for whisky. 


With Schenley OFC, we go ~=Whenit reaches its prime for a that's guaranteed. 


alot further. We certify that our smooth, mellow taste. CANADIAN SCHENLEY DISTILLERIES LTD. 





